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THe TABLET here published is from the collec- 
tion of clay tablets preserved in the library of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary. It there bears 
the signature PTS 1. It measures 93: 136 mm and 
is, excepting parts of the obverse along the left 
edge, well preserved. Thanks are due to President 
J. A. Mackay and K. S. Gapp, the librarian, for 
the authorization of this publication. 

The tablet is inscribed with 75 lines which in 
4 columns give the sign to be explained (col. II), 
its Sumerian reading (col. I), its name in the 
terminology of the ancient scribes (col. III), and 
its Akkadian equivalents (col. IV). The signs 
treated are compounds of HA, LU, ID, and 
URUD in this order. The colophone does not tell 
us to which of the lexical series the tablet belongs ; 
but there is little doubt that it forms part of the 
series DIR | (w)atru(m) the purpose of which is 
the explanation of compound ideograms.* An ac- 
curate place within the series cannot be assigned 
to the Princeton tablet as yet. 

A few small fragments from the Kouyunjik col- 
lection in the British Museum prove to come from 
duplicates ? of this tablet. They are: 


(1) K 13683 (CT XI 44) — PTS 1 23-30: 
remnants of the first and second columns. 


(2) K 14793 (RA 17 173) = PTS 1 65-70: 
remnants of the third and fourth columns. 

(3) K 14824 (RA 17 173) — PTS 1 61-67: 
remnants of the first column only. 


* Professors F. W. Geers and Th. Jacobsen of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago went 
over the manuscript and contributed numerous critical 
remarks which were utilized for the last draft of this 
article. I wish also to express publicly my sincere thanks 
to these two gentlemen for the spirit of cooperation 
which means so much in a field like ours. 

* For a characterization of the series and the material 
available for its reconstruction see Schuster, ZA NF 10 
264 ff. There can now be added OE IV 152 and MLC 
2638 (unpublished), the latter a fragment of a once 
large Old Babylonian tablet that contained tablets I-IV 
of the series. 

*The fragments may belong to the same tablet. An 
examination of the originals is precluded by the present 
conditions. 
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CoMMENTARY 


1-3 The name of the sign in col. III, ku-w- 
a-a-a-ku makes it certain that the sign in question 
was HA with added A. The traces in col. I permit 
the reading za-ah which is suggested by Sb/1 * 2; 
Chic.* 110, and Yale* 13. The sign vacillates 
between HA.A, HA x A, and Ax HA.® The Akk. 
equivalents of ll. 1-3 reappear side by side in Yale 
13. Akk. halaqu means “ get lost,” na’butw “ flee.” 
The reading of the third equivalent is nerqii, as is 
made clear by VAT 10172 (a duplicate of Yale; 
see MAOG XI/1-2 101; Delitzsch, SGI]. 223) and 
its spelling ni-tr-qu-v. Its meaning is “go into 
hiding” (cf. Ungnad, ZDMG 71 126). 

4 Akk. naparki is “cease (acting), quit work” ; 
see J. G. Lautner, Personenmiete 8, 126 ff.; B. 
Landsberger, ana itti8u 247 ff.; A. Heidel, Quadri- 
literal Verb 83 ff. 


5 For Akk. tuppi the context suggests a mean- 
ing like “terminate (work).” This seems to be 
the verb of which the forms w-ta-ap-pi and w-ta- 
ap-pu-t in ana itti8u I ll, I 43 and 45, 47 are to 
be derived. 


The verb and its meaning brings to mind cer- 
tain expressions which have recently been discussed 
without that the proposed solutions were agreed 
upon. They are: 

(a) ina tup-pi-su, bab tup-pi-su in the King- 
list from Khorsabad (J NES 1 296, 462 f.; 261 ff.). 
In Poebel’s opinion the noun denotes the rest of 
the calendar year after the king who reigned at its 


beginning had died. 


° The latest combined text is that presented by P. E. 
van der Meer, OE IV p. 25 ff. 

* This refers here and henceforth to the Chicago Sylla- 
bary; see R. T, Hallock, The Chicago Syllabary ..... 
(The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
Assyriological Studies No. 7). 

* This refers to the Yale syllabary; see A. T. Clay in 
YBT I No. 53. 

*Cf. Langdon, OLZ 1910 195f.; A. T. Clay, YBT I 
p. 93; A. Ungnad, Subartu 28 ff.; I. J. Gelb, Hurrians 
and Subarians 94 ff. 
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14 [gu-ud 


16 [a-bi 


19 [e-sir 


24 [ka-(ad) ] 
25 [...-(ak) ] 
26 [e-da-ku-t-a] 


29 [gi-g]a-am 
30 [in]-bi-ir 


31 [a-dja-man 
32 [k]a-pa-ra 
33 gu-ru-ud 
34 ..-bar/mas 
35 sa-pa-ru 
36 di-ni-ig 

37 ha-ar 

38 te-eS-lu-ug 
39 az-la-ag 

40 du-uw 

41 he-eS 

42 ad-da 

43 ar-hu8 


“ 
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B[A. 


OR O.RUM. 
NINDA, A. AS. 
GUD x UD. 
GUD 

GALAM. 

TAG. 

KAD, 
KAD;.KADs. 
LU.LAM.IN. 
NI. 

UH. 

NUN.UH. 
KAD,. 

SI[TA, 
LAGABx A.DA. 
PISAN x A.DA. 
T[I.EN.] 
LU.LO 

LU.LO 

LU. OT 


LU. 
NUN. 
LU. 
LU. 
LU. 


LU. 

LO. 

LU. 

LU. 

LU. 
ID.AMA 
ID. 


L[U.LO.]LO.L6 


TRANSLITERATION 
JA | ku-t-c-a-a-ku 
] 
| 
HJA | ni-tn-da-ku a-di-laI.DU “ 
JHA | 8d gud ud-da “ 
JHA | gu-ud = 
JHA ga-lam Ms 
|ta-ag 
JHA | ka-ad “ 
HA |k]a-ad min-na-bi 
HA] | t-du-la-am-in 
H A] Fy “ 
HA] | nan-gar-de-es 
HA] |nun-uh 
HJA | ka-ad 
]HA ge-e3-pi-ki-it 
JHA | la-ga-ba-ku e-da-ku-ti-a 1. DU “ 
]HA 84 pi-sa-an-ga-ku 6666 “ 
HA ti-na-en 
lu-t% min-na-bi t-gi-gub-bu-u 
“ 
lu-t% min-na-bt gi-li-mu-u 
lu-u li-im-mu-bi t-gt-gub-bu-t 
KI | lu-u-ki- kt 
KI | nu-wn-te-en 
EN | lu-u-en-na- ku 
LAGAB| “ la-ga-ba- ku 
LAGAB| “ 
LAGAB | “ a 
KU | “ tu-kul-la- ku 
NE| “ i-za- ku 
GAN | “ 84 lu-la-ku ga-na-te-en-na 1.DU 
BAD| “ ba-da- ku 
“| 84 pi-sa-an-ga-ku mu-nu-sa 
DUMU | a-du-mu- t 


ha-la-qé 
na-a’-bu-tt 
ner-qu-t 
na-par-ku-% 
tui-up-pu-% 
dup-pu-rt 
Se-ru-ti 84 
EME.1IZ.ZU 
ra-ha-su 
ka-ra-su 
gu-un-nu-su 
gu-tan-nu-su 
su-md-d-su 
st-in-gur-ru 
ar-su-up-pu 
“ 


“ 
pu-ha-du ap-si-t 
ka-ma-ri 
ku-su-t% 
di-ta-nu 
nu-un tim-ri 
kak-ku kar-su-tu 
si-hi-il nu-nu 

“ 
tp-pi-rt 

“ 


te-se-e-nu ; 
Stt-nu-nu 
ka-ba-ri; ka-ra-si 
na-du-t 


Sab-su 

“ 

nu-u-ti; a-hu-t; 
gis-hab-bu 

gu-sal-la ; 
KA-KA-si-ga 

at-mu 

as-la-ku 

sal-tu, 

hab-lu; ka-lu-t 

HU-QI; s4-lam-tu 


re-e-meé 
“ 


1 [za-aJb 

i 

4 

6[“ ] 

gf? 

Be [ 

10 

uf? 

12 [su-mas? 

13 [ 

15 [eS-tu-ub 
8e-e-nu 
18 [ka-ad 

20 [u-lam-mi-in 

22 [ku-8u | 

ar [ | 
| 
| 
| 
‘sal | 
| 
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ti-i 
ii-su 
li-ri 


“ 
li-gi-id-ba 
Su-kur 
ub-ri-im 
da-al-la 
nin-da-az 


du 

us 

nu-un 
nu-nun-me-li 
Su-um-gam-me 

dur 

dur-me 


a-ga-ri-in 
ku-ku-uS8 
di-bi-ra 
zé-er-mus-su 
i-lu-tim 
uk-kur 


i-im 

Se-en 

Se-em 

Se-ek-nu 
8a-Sa-ba-nu-ur 
sa-ba-nu-ur 


ID. SAL 
ID. HU 
ID. KAL 
ID. KAL 
ID. AS 
SIM.4NIN.IB 

URUD.&I. KAK 
URUD.&I. KAK 
URUD.&I. KAK 
URUD. DIR 
URUD. DIR 
URUD. DIR 


URUD.A.HA.KUD.DU 
URUD.BAR.HU.KAK 


URUD.SUM.GAM.ME 
URUD. SEN 
URUD. SEN 
URUD.SAG. KESDA 
URUD. OH 
URUD.AMA. TUN 
URUD.C. 
URUD. NAGAR 
URUD.SIG;.TAG,. ALAN 

SIG, ALAN 
SIG, ALAN 
I8.A SUD 
18. URUD 
URUD.IS8 URUD 
URUD.I8 URUD 
URUD.IS8. URUD 
URUD.I8. URUD 
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a-mu-nu-us-sa- ku 
a-mu-se-nu- u 
a-gu-ru-sd- ku 
a- 
a-di-lu-%t 
Se-em-nin-nu-ur-ta- ku 
u-ru-du-t-gi-qaq-qa- ku 
“ “ 
 si-ta-a- ku 
“ 
“ 


a-a-ku-v-a-si-la a-ra-gub-bu-u 
ba-ar-mu-Se-en-gqaq-qa- ku 
Su-wm-gam-me-e- ku 


“ $4 ku-sa-ku-a-a-ba-ar I.DU 
“  sa-ak-ki-se-ed-da- ku 
“ ku 
“ 
a-ma-tun-na- ku 
4%-min-na- bi 
 na-ga-ra- ku 
1-gi-gu-nu-a-la~ma- ku 
“ “ 
sa-har-d-a-si-tr-gu-nu- a 
w-ru-du- u 
u-ru-du 
“ 
“ 


a-[ru-t] 
e-[mu-qu] 
a-ba-ri; ga-mi-ru; 
i[-da-an] 
mus-tap-su ; al-[x] 
ga-mi-ri 
ni-kip-tus 
Su-kur-ru; du-ru, 
8u-kur-ru; da-i-mu 
stl-lu-u 
ki-ri-in-nu ; 
IN.NU.US 
ka-ma-ri 
us-8t 
nu-un-nu 
nu-un-gu-lu-u 
Su-un-nu; Sen-nu 
pa-as-tus 
Ser-Ser-r1 ; 
Ser-Ser-re-tt 
u-uh-hu 
a-ga-ri-in-nu 
ra-a-tu 
qur-qur ert 


nab-ni-tt 
bu-wn-na-an-nu-% 
2u-"u-ur pa-ni 
tt-tu-wm 
Su-uh-tus 

2 


3 
4 
5 


ki-t pi tup-pi 84 gab-ru, Babili® satir-ma ba-a-ri 


tup-pi !1Ta-mur-4Gu-la apil apil x x 
Sangé 4Ellil mastaka( ?) lis-sur-8é pa-lih 4Nabi la itabbal-su 


Nippur* arah ayyari imu 5*™ sattu 'Ar-tah-sd-as-su asaréd matatime 
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(b) ftuppt tuppi, adi tuppi ana tuppi, ana tuppt 
ana tuppi found in Neobabylonian contracts. The 
phrase undoubtedly implies a period of time 
(Landsberger, ZA NF 5 291; Oppenheim, RA 33 
143 ff.) and means in its last effect “always.” 

(c) tuppu Ssattt found in astronomical tablets 
(Oppenheim, RA 33 148 ff.). 


If one translates, in the light of the new evi- 
dence, “termination” in all these instances, satis- 
factory solutions are arrived at. The tuppu of a 
king is more probably that portion of the calendar 
year during which the king reigned before death 
terminated his reign, i.e. the counterpart of the 
rés Sarritt. The legal phrase I understand to 
mean “up to the tuppu, and including the tuppu” 
i.e. “for life time.” And the astronomical phrase 
“up to the tuppu of the year” means “for a full 
year” i.e. till the same date in the following year. 

It is futile to search for a Semitic etymology ;* 
the word is in all probability of Sumerian origin. 
It is also contained in tuppusi “the youngest 
child” i. e. the one closest to the end of the row, 
and in ina tuppiimi-su “on its very last day” 
(AASOR 16 6 57).™ 

It is quite possible that our verb tuppt and not 
tuppu “tablet” is referred to in BM 47760 (CT 
XII 14f.) I 1 ff. where DUB is explained in suc- 
cession by Akk. la-mu-u “ circle,” sa-ha-rum “sur- 
round,” a-ti-ib/p-tum “?,” tup-pu, and si-bu-t 
“demarcate.” Whether the verb tuppi of the 
Samashazir correspondence (see RA 21 37 fn. 2) 
belongs here — it may mean “define as to boun- 
daries”” — may at least be asked. 


6 For. Akk. duppuru “absent oneself” see 
M. San Nicold, Schlussklauseln 225 fn. 37; J. G. 
Lautner, Personenmiete 7 fn, 23. 

? This passage is to be combined with K 4362 
(CT XIX 21) rev. 18 za-8b AxHA|” (i.e. 
§e-ru-u). The lists of synonyms give (ZA NF 9 
244 1. 279) Se-ru-u as a synonym of haldqu “ get 
lost, get away.” There is some uncertainty about 
the proper reading of the signs that follow Se-ru-t% 
on our tablet; they look like SA. EME.1Z.ZU. 


8-11 Because of the mutilation of the text it 
cannot be stated with certainty whether the 
Sumerian reading is still zah or what else. 


7 As both Landsberger and Oppenheim do. 

™ While this article was in the hands of the editor, 
Sidney Smith discussed tuppu in AJA 49 (1945) 19 ff. 
In his opinion the word means “(undefined) period.” 


In the Akkadian column one finds (1. 8) rahasu 
“sweep away,” (1. 9) kardsu “pinch off,” ® (1. 10) 
gunnusu “bare (one’s teeth)” (see F. R. Kraus, 
MVAeG 40/2 8 fn. 1), gutannusu “constantly or 
habitually bare (one’s teeth).” 


12 This line presents numerous difficulties 
which in part are the consequence of the mutila- 
tion of its beginning. The best starting point for 
a discussion is the Akkadian translation su-ma-a-su, 
manifestly a loanword from Sumerian. One may 
conjecture that the Sumerian reading of the sign 
treated here was sumas. This makes one suspect 
that in the second column the sign SL 182 (for 
which the reading suma or subar is attested), 
or perhaps better SL 204, is to be restituted. 


Unfortunately the name of the sign does not 
lend itself to an easy reconstruction. One thing is 
certain from the outset, namely that the name 
indicates juxtaposition of a sign with HA, i.e. 
HA is not inscribed in the sign in question. With 
some hesitation I propose [d-r]u-tir-ku-t-a-ku. 
This receives some support from UMBS V 105 
III 11 where we read G-rum| OR x HA | 
It might well be that more correctly UR with 
inscribed t-rum should have been used. 

The meaning of Akk. uru(m) (also aru(m) 
occurs) is “spawn.”® If the presented combina- 
tions prove true, sumas should have the same 
meaning. 


13 In the third column the name of the sign 
can with certainty be restored as [84 ni-]in-da-ku 
a-di-la I-DU ku-t-a-ku. The sign in question, 
then, is NINDA with inscribed A.AS and follow- 
ing HA. The fish singurru (see H. Holma, Bei- 
trige z. ass. Lexicon 54f.; B. Landsberger, Fauna 
85 fn. 2) corresponds elsewhere (see SL 185) 
with NINDA in which U.AS is inscribed, the 
whole complex followed by HA. The relationship 
between U.AS and A.AS (read probably a-ri 
and a-ri) recalls the interchange between uru(m) 
and aru(m) “spawn” mentioned in the comments 
on the preceding line and furthermore doublets 
like 0.ZU and A.ZU, both readings of the sign 


* Thus with k according to a phonetic law discovered 
by F. W. Geers and communicated privately to numerous 
colleagu.s; see JNES 4 65 ff. It seems, others have made 
substantially the same discovery independently; see 
Ginsberg, AJSL 52 96; Landsberger, Atti del XIX 
Congresso Internazionale degli Orientalisti 451. 

Ungnad, ZA 31 252 f. 
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SL 181. If the edition of D 3 rev. 13 (ZA 8 207) 
is trustworthy, another way for writing the ideo- 
gram for singur(ru) is NINDA.AS.HA. 


14 In accordance with the name of the sign in 
column III, 84 gud ud-da I-DU ku-t-a-ku, one has 
to read in column II GUD with inscribed UD and 
following HA. So far we have had only the juxta- 
position GUD.UD.HA: 91-5-9, 285 (CT VI 
11ff.) C 30f.; BM 93074 (CT XIV 12) 9; see 
H. Holma, Beitr. z. assyr. Lexicon 30 ff., Frank, 
ZA 29 191ff. The Akk. equivalent, wherever 
given, is arsuppu. The Sumerian reading is in all 
probability gud with the meaning “jump, dance ” 
(Delitzsch, SG1 279; Chic. 131; Schaumberger- 
Kugler, Sternkunde und Sterndienst 3. Ergin- 
zungsheft 284). This accords well with the opinion 
of P. Jensen (KB VI/2 6*) that the arsuppu is 
some kind of a seal. Our ideogram should be re- 
stored in the recently published text HAR-ra | 
bub. Kish 75 (Iraq 6 174, also RA 34 68) rev. 
10f. 


15 contains the simple GUD.HA with identi- 
cal meaning. The reading is eStub according to 
Chic. 129.2° To judge from RA 15 obv. 9 (and 
VS X 199 IV 5) the animal has a strong voice. 


16 The name of the sign, ga-lam, points to the 
sign SL I? 190 I. The reading is probably ubi, 
see Sb 359 (van der Meer). There, and further- 
more in HAR-ra | hub. Kish 75 (Iraq 6 174) rev. 
12, the Akk. equivalent is abut(t)w. Elsewhere 
one finds abut(t)dnu (H. Holma, Beitr. z. assyr. 
Lexicon 53 f.; cf. B. Landsberger, Fauna 85 fn. 2). 


1% The sign referred to under the name tag is 
probably SL 126; cf. SL 126: 50. The Sumerian 
reading remains uncertain. For Akk. sénu de- 
noting not only “sandal” but also the fish “sole” 
see H. Holma, Beitr. z. assyr. Lexicon 40. It may 
be noted that one of the meanings of our sign 
(reading Sum) is “slit open.” 

18 In view of the following line the sign in 
question is undoubtedly SL 354b. On the basis of 
K 4362 (CT XIX 20f.) II 20 the Sumerian 
teading can be assumed to be kad. 


19 This line doubles the sign of the preceding 
line. Full restitution is possible with the help of 


* Not “a grain?” as Hallock (see fn. 4) says. The 
grain arsuppu is in Sumerian Se8tub. 
“Cf. SL 190h: 9. 
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BM 92691 (CT XII 10f.) I 20: e-sir| KAD,. 
KAD, | Se-e-nw. 


20 The well preserved name of the sign permits 
to restitute the lost sign as LU.LAM.IN.HA. 
This combination is also found in D 8 (ZA 8 
206f.) rev. 10; there (see the autograph in RA 
15 133 fn. 1) also the reading can be recovered. 
It is ulammin which should be restored in 
column I of our tablet. Instead of the pu-ha-du 
in the Akk. column of the Sippar tablet we read 
here, certainly more correct, puhdd apsi. “ Lamb 
of the aps” is the name of another ‘ fish.’ 


21 The name of the sign, 1-ku-t-a-ku, proves 
that the sign treated here is NI.HA. The inter- 
pretation is doubtful. The combination may signify 
“fat, oil produced from fish” (cf. Orientalia 21 


77) or “oil fish.” With regard to the Akkadian 


kama@ru the fact may be pointed out that in Ara- 
maic kwara is a generic term for “fish” (Léw, 
Orient. Studien Th, Néldeke gewidmet II 555). 


22 The sign which is here called nan-gar-di-es 
is obviously identical with SL 562 the name of 
which is elsewhere kuSi. The vocabulary Ass. 523 
(ed. Zimolong) I 42 establishes the reading kuSu 
which thus can be supplemented in col. I. The 
Akk. kusi is clearly loaned from this Sumerian 
word. Landsberger, Fauna 119f., advanced the 
tentative opinion that the animal referred to is 
the “shark.” 


23 The combination of signs NUN.UH.HA 
which is indicated by the name of the sign is 
unknown outside our tablet. But UH is the com- 
mon term for “vermin” (B. Landsberger, Fauna 
126 ff.). Hence, the combination may literally 
mean “the huge vermin fish.” This would point 
to a large and dangerous creature. Akkadian ditaénu 
tends to corroborate this assumption. It has been 
claimed as the name of the “ure-oxe,” a big 
buffalo-like land animal (B. Landsberger, Fauna 
92 f.). 


24 Here the KAD; of 1. 18 above is repeated. 
This is certain, since the sign and the final syllable 
of its reading are preserved on the small duplicate 
K 13683 (CT XI 44). The full restitution is pro- 
vided by K 4362 (CT XIX 20f.) II 20 KAD;. 
ka-ad HA | niin tim-ri. For the meaning of niin 
timri compare H. Holma, Beitr. z. ass. Lexicon 56 
and B, Meissner, MAOG XI/1-2 81f. Since the 
series as a rule does not bring the same sign twice, 
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KAD, may erroneously have been substituted for 
KAD or KAD,. 


25 The sign of which only traces are left on 
our tablet is well preserved on the duplicate; it is 
SL 442. The duplicate also gives [......]-ak 
as the final syllable of the Sumerian reading. 
Supplementation is not possible however for the 
time being. SL 442 with following HA is also 
found LTS I 86 XII 24. The Akk. equivalent 
kakk(u) karsiti seems to mean literally “tool for 
pinching off”; compare Engl. “ pike.” 

26 Here again the sign—SL 324—is provided 
by the duplicate. The Sumerian reading, the end 
of which is likewise preserved there, can easily be 
restored as edakua; see Yale 6%. Akk. sihil 
niini means “fish bone.” 

27 ThesignisSL276. Thereadingisedakua 
as in the preceding line; see Chic, 275. 

28 According to the duplicate the sign began 
with TI; the name of the sign, ti-na-en ku-ti-a-ku 
indicates that TI. EN.HA is to be restituted. For 
the Akk. sippatu reference to HAR-ra/hub. III 
(MVAG 1913/2 10 ff.) II 8ff. is in order. There 
sippatu is the equivalent of gi8.an.na, gi8.8e, 
and gi8.pa, all of them obviously parts of the 
tree. The last ideogram is elsewhere ** the oppo- 
site of ir “root,” i.e. the “tree top.” It must be 
concluded that sippatu, in speaking of a fish, de- 
notes the “tail fin.” The ideogram TI.EN is 
probably composed of ti “shaft, rib” and en 
“ upper.” 

29 The sign is originally LO.Q'T. This is 
proved by the use of igigubbé% in the name of the 
sign, a term which is now well-known from 
mathematical texts with the meaning “ inverse 
= coefficient.” ** The reading is, according to the 
traces on our tablet which are confirmed by Sb 321 
(van der Meer),** gigam. For Akk. ippiru see 
the remarks on the following line. 

30 differs from the preceding line only in its 
Sumerian column. The traces there become legible 
with the help of VAT 9541 (unpublished) ; they 
read inbir. This is no doubt the source of Akk. 
ippiru “upheaval, catastrophe” (Delitzsch, HWB 
116; Hrozny, ZA 19 369f.; Landsberger, ZA NF 


12 Cf, Jacobsen, JNES 2 118. 

130. Neugebauer, Mathematische Keilschrifttexte II 
51; Thureau-Dangin, RA 33 80f. 

*¢ For a reconstruction of the whole passage see below 
Appendix I. 
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3 62 fn. 3).2*> It is quite conceivable that the 
Sumerian word started out from a finite form of 
the verb bir, the equivalent of Akk. sapahu “ dis- 
solvere”; for analogies see A. Poebel, Sum. Gr. 
45 f. 


31 The sign LU.'T was, as its name proves,”* 
originally arranged crosswise.** The Sum, reading 
adaman can be ascertained by Sb 322 (van der 
Meer) and Chic. 196 (cf. Delitzsch, SGI. 8). 
With a slight divergence from what is found in 
those places the Akk. equivalent appears here as 
te-se-e-nu, not as te-se-e-tu/t. Obviously we deal 
with two derivatives of the same basic word, one 
with the suffix -dnw (-énw), the other with the 
suffix -atu (-etu). The “root” must contain two 
“weak” consonants one of which was, in terms of 
Primitive Semitic, ‘, 9, or 4 accounting for the 
“Umlaut.”** The meaning “struggle” is guar- 
anteed by the second Akk. equivalent sitnunu 
literally “compete with one another.” 


32 The first column, slightly damaged, offers 
ka-pa-ra.’® The second Akk. equivalent, here 
spelled ka-ra-su%, appears elsewhere either as karasu 
or as karasu. The vacillation of the sibilant may 
have originated in Sumerian where kara§8/s (De- 
litzsch, SG]. 115) and gara8/s (VAT 5744) 
[AfO 7% 271ff.] I 10) correspond.*® It denotes 
not only “military camp,” but also “burial 
mound,” the difference originally, it seems, sym- 
bolized by the constituting element IDIM in the 
first and BAD in the second case (see 82-8-16, 1 
[CT XI 49f.] IV 3f.). For the connection which 
exists between our word and the idea of death see 
besides Gilgamesh XI 170 and 175** the poem 
Ludlul bél némeqi III 155 (Bab, VII 190) (in 


**Cf. LTS II 1 XI 113, XIII 76 ff. 

1° For the term minnabi gilimmi “ doubled and cross- 
wise” see V. Christian, Die Namen der ass.-bab, Keil- 
schriftzeichen 61 ff. 

*7In UMBS V 105 (II 12) the sign consists indeed of 
two crossed LU signs; in VAT 9541 it is still a plain 
cross. 

18 Connection with Hebr. nsh (H. Zimmern, IStar und 
Saltu 37) must for this reason be re-rejected; more 
likely is a derivation from the “root” which appears 
in Hebrew as ‘sh. 

*° The copy of VAT 9541 at my disposal seems to give 
the reading as pa-ak-ra; is this a mistake? 

2° A. Poebel, SGr. § 38; Falkenstein, ZA NF 8 153; 
Jacobsen, OIP LVIII 293 fn. 10. 

** Cf. A. Schott, Das Gilgamesch-Epos 71. The com- 
bination of Jensen (KB VI 504) which makes karadu 
a synonym of siptu “ judgment” is to be rejected. 
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parallelism with gabru “grave”), K 4320 (II R 
35, cf. Bab. VII pl. 8) I 21,* and the closely 
related passages IV R? No. 2 21 and 54 No. 1 41.” 

In view of this meaning of karasu it is hardly 
doubtful that ka-ba-ri, the other Akk. equivalent, 
is a (perhaps dialectic) variant** of qgebéru 
<qabaru “bury.” Note that the Sum. reading 
(clearly an old borrowing from Semitic) is also 
spelled with an initial KA. 

33 The line is devoted to LO.KI. The Su- 
merian reading gurud, which is here attributed 
to LU.KI, elsewhere*® renders NUN.KI, here 
found in the following line. Sum. gurud is also 
to be supplemented in UMBS V 105** I 36. Ak- 
kadian nadt%i must, because of the ideogram, be 
taken as a nominalized adjective “thrown down, 
prostrate.” 

34 The Sumerian reading of NUN.KI— 
as the name of the sign shows, originally with 
slanting NUN (i.e. SL 8% II) —is not fully 
decipherable. 

35 Instead of LU.EN of our text the parallel 
passages Sb 330 (van der Meer) and UMBS V 
105 I 30 present LO.ME.EN. The interchange 
is not merely accidental; it recurs between the 
respective abstracts nam.EN-NA and nam.ME. 
EN-NA. The various copies of HAR-ra/hub, II 
read as follows: Rm 609 (RA 14 11) III: 


bit-ru-u% 
8ab/p-su 
But Ras Shamra 8 (Syria 12 234 ff.) III/IV: 


33 nam.me.en-na.aga 
1 nam.me.en-na[[-na]] 


3 nam.en.aga-a 
4 nam.en-na 


It seems certain that in this passage we do not 
deal with the abstract of en “lord” as has been 
assumed for this and the related passage HAR- 
ra/hub, XTV (B. Landsberger, Fauna) 172 ff. In 
the latter there exists the further variant (Lands- 
berger 180 e/f) : 


*2Surpu IV 34 i (ZA 30 196) must accordingly be 
tread ka-ra-se-e qu-bu-ri. 

** Here in parallelism with naritu “ morass, mire.” 

** The k instead of the etymologically expected q may 
be due to the influence of r. 

*° BM 38129 (CT XII 24) II 63 and K 2055 (RA 13 
182 ff.) II 8. The latter passage offers kuruda. The 
reading kiruda SL 87: 44 is to be deleted; Strass- 
maier AV 4593 (quoted in SL) based his reading on 
K 2055! 

*° See below Appendix II. 
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bit-[ru-t] 
Sab/p-su 
In connection with the evidence to be quoted 
presently the fact may be recalled already here 
that IN.IN is explained elsewhere** by wlluhu 
“weighed down with something heavy,” and that 
the most common meaning of 0 is “lie down.” 

With regard to the meaning of the two words, 
the circumstance is suggestive that bitri is fre- 
quently found qualifying cattle and sheep” in 
parallelism with marti “fat” and kabru “thick.” 
It furthermore occurs as an explanation of Sum. 
mas and is immediately followed by asarédu 
“first rate” (K 4141 [CT XI 41] obv. 1f.). 
The assumption seems reasonable— and is more- 
over supported by the evidence to be adduced 
presently —that the actual meaning is “having 
full weight, fully grown.” *® This would account 
at the same time for Assyrian sabsu/Sibsu,** 
usually in close parallelism with malku “ prince” ; 
it may well be translated by “leader.” 

An indication that the labial in this word is not 
p but b is found in K 169 (CT XVIII 11) IV 
12 ff.: 
12 Sa-ab-su Sa-ab!-su*? 
13 ga-ba-su  tih-hu-ru 
14 §a-ba-tu ga-ma-ru 

This passage is closely related to KBo I 42, 
a fact that proves that the quoted synonyma are 
by no means specifically Assyrian (as might be 
argued). The Bogazkéy vocabulary, much older 
than K 169 and certainly based on a Babylonian 
original, reads in col, II as follows: 


nam.IN*-la.aga-a 
nam.U 


“fall behind ” ** 
“come to a close” ** 


27 The original text (LTS 45 IV 10) reads plainly IN 
and not lugal as Landsberger transliterates under the 
suggestive influence of en. 

*® See in last place G. Meier, ZA NF 11 214. 

2°Compare the current dictionaries. [See now also 
Har-ra/hub, XIII (JNES 4 152ff.) 73 ff. where the 
sequence ha-nu-ti, bit-ru-t sab/p-su is found, corre- 
sponding to Sum. nam.en-na and nam.en-na. 
aga-a. For Akk. ha-nu-ti see F. Delitzsch, Hand- 
worterbuch 376b s.v. laki]. 

®° bitri may have to be combined with nitabri “ be- 
come conspicuous” and its 8 éutabri. 

* References in the dictionaries. 

*? Perhaps to be emended to éa-ab<¢-ba>-su. 

** This corresponds in KBo I 42 (see in the text 
above) to Hittite istantawar for which see J. Friedrich, 
Staatsvertrage II 86. 

**The Hittite presents in II 49 anda taruppuwar 
(translating Akk. puhburu literally “ make gathered ”). 
It should be noted that the middle form taruptari may 
actually mean “it is finished” (see KIF 1 223). 
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gu. ‘ u-e-Su-ri-ta-u-wa-ar 


.B har-sa-la-an-za 
37 ry BU Sab/p-sti har-sa-la-an-za 
38 gu. SI.DA.A.RI §a-pa-a-Su har-8a-la-an-za 
39 gi. BU ha-an-qu u-e-Su-ri-ia-an 
40 gui.BU ha-na-a-qu ti-e-Su-ri-ta-u-wa-ar 


41 gu.BU.BU 


hv-tt-nu-qu 


42 gti.BU.BU hi-it-nu-ZU0 

43 gu.gar ka-na-a-su ka-ni-nt-ta-ti-wa-ar 

44 gu.gar pu-uh-hu-ru an-da ta-ru-up-pu-ar 

45 gul.gar.gar ka-na-a-su ka-ni-nt-ta-u-wa-ar 

46 gu.gar.gar pu-uh-hu-ru an-da ta-ru-up-pu-ar 

47 gt.GAN.GAN ka-na-a-su ka-ni-ni-ta-wa-ar 

48 gu.GAN.GAN uh-hu-ru 13-ta-an-ta-u-ar 
gi.GAN.GAN pu-uh-hu-ru an-da ta-ru-up-pu-ar 


And in col. III: 


9 gt.gar.gar ka-na-a-su 
10 gu.ki-é38.LAL $ab/p-st 
11 gu.8ub Sab/p-su 
12 gti.RU.DA.A.RI §a-pa-a-Su 


gu.ki-é8 ka-na-a-§ 


ka-ni-nt-ta-u-wa-ar 
ka-ni-nt-ta-u-wa-ar 
har-sa-al-la-an-za 
har-8a-al-la-an-za 
har-sa-al-la-an-za-pit 


Line 12 of the lists of synonyms corresponds to 
II 36-38 of the Bogazkéy vocabulary; line 13 to 
II 48, and line 14 possibly to II 49. 

It can hardly be doubted that the various ex- 
pressions of the Bogazkéy vocabulary, composed as 
they are from the word “neck” and a verb, gen- 
erally denote “bend the neck, bow down.” ** Hit- 
tite wesuriya-, like Akk. handqu, means “press 
down ” (KIF 1 129). Hittite kaniniya- and Akk. 
kana@Su are well-known words for “bow down.” 
Akk. za-a-ru-% (verb and noun) was understood 
by the Hittite scholar as zéru “bend” (see ZA 30 
93 ff.; WZKM 28 90f.); one may doubt whether 
the original Babylonian text might not have re- 
ferred rather to zdru, zéru “hate” and to 2d’iru 
“hater.” Hittite harsallant- means indeed “ being 
in revolt,” ** and the Hittite obviously took sab-ZU 


*° Cp. A. Goetze, Tunnawi 80 ff. 
*¢ As is best shown by KUB XXIV 1 III 19; see O, R. 
Gurney, LAAA 27 32f. 


as Sabsu “angry”; but, since there is no good 
evidence for such a meaning of gi.BU(.BU), 
literally “press the neck,”*’ he may have erred 
here as he demonstrably did in other cases.** 
For gt.ki-é8 (III 8) one has probably to 
emend gu.ki-é8<{.gar> “put the neck to- 
ward the earth.” The parallel LAL in III 10 
means “lay down” (Poebel, ZA NF 3 266). And 
Sub is the well-known verb “ fall down.” Although 
it must be admitted that gi.Sub may signify 
“enraged,” *° it should be at once added that it 
also means “negligent** and as a verb “become 
dejected, mourn.” ** “ Throw down the neck ” seems 


Despite Delitzsch, SG]. 69, 276. 

Ungnad, OLZ 1923 572. Cf. ga.Sub-ba /Sa-ba-su 
K 2022 (CT XVIII 43 ff.) rev. III 12. Cf. fn. 40 ff. 

8° Poebel, AfO 9 263. 

“9 / (Hitt.) sa-a-an-za KBo I 42 
II 34. 
“gt.5ub-ba/a-hu na-di-w ibid. II 32. 
(Hitt.) ap-pa-tar. The 


*. 
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likewise to be the basic meaning of gt 
(see Delitzsch, SGI. 177). 

The Hittite spelling Sa-pa-a-su (II 38 and III 
12)—in both cases translated by a nomen actoris— 
does of course provide no basis for the determina- 
tion of the consonants involved. Hittite orthog- 
raphy is ambiguous in precisely this respect.*® 
The Assyrian synonym list leads to the conclusion 
that the Akkadian word in question is neither 
sabasu “get angry” nor Sapdsu (see below p. 00) 
but sabasu. Its meaning must lie in the semantic 
field “bow, bend under heavy weight.” This con- 
firms the conclusion arrived at above. 

While the reading dinig which is contained in 
Sb 330 and UMBS V 105 I 30 is attributed here 
to LU. LAGAB, we obtain from our text the addi- 
tional reading sa-pa-ru. It serves to explain 
the equation sa-ap-par-u | Sahti (CT XIV 45 III 
32; LTS II 13 II 14).** Akk. saparru is an epi- 
thet of the pig in exactly the same way as Sabsu 
(HAR-ra/hub. XIV 180f.). 

36 The reading dinig was probably also 
given to LO.KIL in UMBS V 105 I 31 where 
dinig| LU.ME.EN | Sab-su precedes. For the 
Sumerian, reading cf. Sb 330 (van der Meer). 

37 LU.KIL is here repeated with the new 
reading har. It was already known from Sb 331 

(van der Meer) and is to be restituted UMBS V 
105 I 32. The Akkadian equivalents of our tablet 
coincide with those of the latter text, except that 
KA.KA.si-ga “(used as a) phonetic value” is 
added. The synonyms for “mean” are well known, 
see e. g. B. Meissner, Beitrige zum ass. Wb. II 18. 

38 A third reading for LU.KIL is te8lug, 
thus to be restituted in UMBS V 105 I 34. With 
this reading we possessed already LU. KIL.HU; 
see SL 330: 73 and AO 7762 (RA 19 79f.) rev. 14. 
The e8lug of BM 94074 (CT XIV 12) rev. 8 


Akkadian word has so far been understood as a spelling 
of sabdtu “ catch, seize.” However, it is difficult to see 
how gi.83ub-ba could assume such a meaning, and 
furthermore why the Akkadian active should be repre- 
sented in Hittite by a medio-passive. All this is satis- 
factorily explained when the Akkadian word is taken as 
sapddu “ become dejected, mourn ” and the Hittite middle 
is interpreted as “ become afflicted.” 

“The Hittite scholar may have had in his original 
the nomen actoris sabbdsu which has been assumed for 
K 169 IV 12 above; see fn. 32. 

“This puzzled B, Landsberger, Fauna 96. This sap- 
paru must strictly be kept apart from sapparu, the name 
of a horned animal. 
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seems faulty. The additional HU, i.e. muSen 
“bird,” is quite in order, since the Sum. word 
and its Akk, equivalent atmu mean “ young bird” 
(Ungnad, ZA 38 200). 

39 LU.KU with the reading azlag and the 
translation aslaku “launderer” confirms and sup- 
plements UMBS V 105 I 35. The combination 
LOU.KU.UD, found e.g. in Sb 329 (van der 
Meer), is more common. 


40 LO.NE with the reading du and the 
translation saltu “strife” is found in the parallel 
texts Sb 328 (van der Meer) and UMBS V 105 
I 17. 

41 The name of the sign, 84 lu-la-ku ga-na-te- 
en-na I-DU, proves that the GAN, and this in its 
“slanting” form, was originally inscribed into 
the LU; see SL 330: 7 and particularly 105 II: 8.*° 
Our passage supplies the phonetic reading which 
was missing in both Sb 324 (van der Meer) and 
UMBS V 105 I 10. In all three passages the 
Akkadian column gives hablu “miserable.” The 
second equivalent of our tablet, ka-lu-a% “detained, 
prisoner,” is supported by UMBS V 105 I 10f. 
where after hablu the further equivalents Sag-su 
(cf. Sb 325) and ka-mu-u follow, the latter appar- 
ently identical with ka-mu-w of 1. 15 which in its 
turn is followed by ka-lu-u. 


42 LO.BAD with the rendering Salamtu 
“corpse” recurs in the two parallel texts: Sb 327 
(van der Meer) and UMBS V 105 I 37. The 
reading adda is to be restituted in both. Cf. 
UDU.BAD | ad Yale 166. 


Our text offers the other translation hu-qi or 
paq-qi; it is inexplicable to me*#* One would 
expect pagru (see SL 69:75). 


43 With this line the text turns to compounds 
with ID, i.e. Sum. 


The ditto sign after the ideogram seems faulty ; 
on the other hand the ID is neglected in the sign 
name. The ditto sign was probably A. However, 


*® The text “ Ni 15149” quoted there is not the Phila- 
delphia text with that number, Dr. S. N. Kramer kindly 
informs me. 

«* Akk. baqqu is a kind of mosquito; see B. Landsberger, 
Fauna 131 and compare E. Ebeling, MAOG X/2 66. 
But, it is more than doubtful that this word is meant 
here. 

‘7 Other texts dealing with this sign are DT 44 (CT 
XIX 16) obv.; KBo I 42 I 2ff.; Ras Shamra No. 1 
(Syria 12 pl. 44f.); SLT 206. 
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in both Sb/1 304 and Chic. 240 the ID of our 
compound is omitted and the other element alone 
is read arhu&. From the context of our passage 
it is fairly clear that Akk. re-e-me is to be inter- 
preted as “uterus.” The main sign of the complex 
contains the ideogram for “woman”; so does the 
sign of 1. 45. For 1. 44 (the three lines have the 
same word in the Akk. column) see presently. 


44 Compare AO 7762 (RA 19 1%9) obv. 
A, da-mu DUMU | e-da-muk-ku|” (i. e. ni-id 
lib-bi) “ fetus.” * 


45 ID.SAL is also found KBo I 42 II 9. 
Unfortunately the Akk. word there is doubtful as 
to its reading,*® and the Hittite word ha-ra-a-u 
obscure as to its meaning. A locative @'8ha-ra-a-t-t 
occurs twice in KUB XVIII 5 II where a bird 
sits down on it, apparently while it is floating in 
a river. But I do not have sufficient courage to 
propose a translation “still-born child” at which 
one might guess. 


46 ID.HU is well known as the word for the 
“eagle.” One will without hesitation supply 
a-[ru-ti] in the Akkadian column (see Delitzsch, 
HWB 131). The Sumerian reading ti is new. 


47% The supplementation of the Akkadian 
equivalent for ID.KAL is provided by K 4341 
(II R 36 No. 3) 55; it is e-[mu-qu] “strength.” 
The Akkadian values attributed to SU.KAL in 
81-4-28, 25 (JRAS 1905 after p. 829) rev. 14 ff. 
should also be compared. The reading uzu is 
new. 


48 Sumerian liri, certainly identical with 
liru(m), is usually coordinated with SU.KAL 
(see the tablet just quoted and Delitzsch, SGI. 
171). This ideogram is explained by the following 
Akk. words: a/-ba!-ru,®° ki-rim-mu, i-da-an?, 
iz-za-[...], ga-mi-ru, 8it-[nu-nu]," sit-pu-su. 
This accords well with the set found in our text: 
a-ba-ri, ga-mi-ru, i[-da-an], mus-tap-su, al-[..].°? 


*® This had been established by Jensen as early as ZA 
1 19. The texts he used are now available in CT XIV 5 
(K 4368) and CT XIV 3 (K 4325). 

F. Weidner, Beitrage zur heth. Sprachwissen- 
schaft 64 reads sar-pa-tum. He has collated the original 
and is probably right. The reading does not help us 
along, however, since no interpretation can be advanced. 

5° This emendation was already proposed by Deimel, 
SL 354: 278g. It is also supported by the vocabulary 
Dossin, RA 21 180 III 4. 

5 See presently. 

52 A reading al-ru (cf. MAOG XI/1-2 12) is impossible. 


The Akkadian words seem all to fall in the gen- 
eral sphere “hold fast to something”; the literal 
meaning of the ideograms is “strong arm” and 
“strong hand.” 


The two infinitives Sitpusu probably “grapple 
with each other” ** and sitnunu “ rival with each 
other” serve as translations of the ideogram 
KAL/KAL in Chicago 306; the list of synonyms 
(LTS I 1 XII 133 ff.) puts sttpusu besides sa-an- 
ni-nu which in turn is equaled with da-ab-bi-bu 
“quarrelling.” The participle mustapsu is proba- 
bly the name of some kind of “holder” or “ clasp,” 


49 For ID.AS with the reading liri compare 
the equation liru| AS|a-ba-ru Ass 523 (ed. 
Zimolong) I 57; furthermore ID. AS | id-du KBo 
I 42 II 8.% For ga-mi-ri compare the remarks on 
the preceding line. 

50 SIM.4NIN.IB recurs with the determina- 
tive giS in HAR-ra/hub. III (MVAG@ 1913/2 
10 ff.) II 16. According to R. C. Thompson, Ass. 
Herbal 141f. nikiptu is Liquidambar orientalis. 
The Sum. reading ligidba is new. It may well 
be the source of the Akkadian word,** but one may 
doubt that it was genuinely Sumerian. 


51 With this line the text turns to compounds 
of URUD “copper.” 


51-53 deal with URUD.SI.KAK. The equiva- 
lents and readings—Sukur, ubrim, and dalla—vir- 
tually agree with those provided for plain SI.KAK 
in DIR/watru II (MAOG III/3 3ff.) II 146 ff. 
Line 51 with its du-ru, besides Su-kur-ru makes 
this reading certain for line 150 of the parallel 
text. Instead of id-’u-u-mu in line 152 (and 149) 
of that text we read here da-%-i-mu as in K 169 
(CT XVIII 11 ff.) IV 15. In K 8676 B. Meissner, 
Suppl. 15*) III 9f. the equivalents of URUD. 
SI.KAK have to be sil-lu-% and Su-kur-ru.® 


Akk. stllu, with s because of the variant si-il-lu-u 


5° Note dib.dib-bé /dsitpusu K 4243 ete. (CT XVIII 
39 ff.) II 16; SU.KAL/éa-pa-su K 4386 (CT XIX 
17 ff.) obv. I 13. Furthermore nam.ner.ri-a / é-it- 
pu-st KBo I 44 obv. 7 where the Sumerian suggests a 
meaning “radiating fierceness.” 

*¢It is uncertain what word is meant. The Hittite 
translator must have believed that it represented itiu 
“ sign, omen” and translated it by IZKIM-i8, i. e. Sagaié 
(cf. KIF 1 403). 

°° For interchange between 1 and m in Sumerian see 
A. Poebel, SGr. §§ 64 ff. If it is a loanword in Akkadian, 
it has been remodeled according to Akkadian patterns. 

5° See Zimmern, MAOG IV 266 fn. to 1. 227. 
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in DIRI/watru, has nothing to do with Silu “mem- 
brane.” ** One has rather to compare sil-lu-u, 
a synonym of pal-lu-uk-ku “cone.” °° 

Sum. Sukur apppears in UR III texts, and 
sometimes in rather large numbers.*® In Bogazkoy 
texts it obviously denotes a weapon in the hands 
of guards. It seems that the original meaning is 
“spearhead” —by its form recalling the fruit 
cones of evergreens—, but that it has been ex- 
tended to denote the “spear” or “javelin” as 
well. 

54-56 are devoted to the ideogram URUD.DIR 
with the readings nindaz, du, and u& respec- 
tively. One of the equivalents in the Akkadian 
column is IN.NU.US. This word provides a con- 
venient starting point for further investigation, 
since it is otherwise known. On the one hand we 
note the equation 


IN.NU.US | *™su-pa-lu (K 4184 [CT XIV 46] 
obv. 3) 


which leads us to HAR-ra/hub. III (MVAG 18/2 
10 ff.) 1 56 
gis.8e.KAK-a | su-pa-lu 


and on to ibid. III 19 ff.: 


19 gi8.8e.KAK-a “young sprout” 
20 giS.8e.KAK-a_ ni-ib/p-lu 

21 gid.8e.KAK-a zigq-pu “ stalk ” 

22 gis.8e.KAK-a &-it-lu 


Note that according to K 4375 ete. (CT XVIII 
1ff.) IV 7 


il-tum = zi-tq-pu 
and according to 80-77-19, 193 (V R 42 No. 2) rev. 


19 IN.NU 
20 IN.NU.RI “ 


equals tibnu “straw” 
iltu “staff?” 


*T As Meissner, MAOG III/3 16 assumes. 

"SA part of the tree (ZA NF 9 239), “seed cone” 
according to A. Goetze, Tunnawi 83. 

°° E.g. H. Holma and A. Salonen, Some Cuneiform 
Tablets from the time of the Third Ur Dynasty (Stud. 
Orient. IX/1) 21 f. 

°° In the course of certain ceremonies and certain ac- 
tions the weapon is put against the wall (kutti anda 
dai-). This precludes a meaning “ needle, nail” which 
Holma-Salonen (see fn. 59) assume. 

* R. C. Thompson, Herbal 160 compares Aram. su¢glé 
“kernel” or rather (with Jastrow) “ scrapings.” 
*? See in last place B. Meissner, MAOG XI/1-2 28 ff. 
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an entry with which we return to our starting 
point.® 

Another pertinent passage is HAR-ra/hub. V 
(AOTU I/1 18 ff.) VI 19 ff.: 


19 GIS.BAR.GAB e-di-gu 
20 GIS.IN.NU ki.min 
21 GIS. “ .TU ki.min 
22 GIS. .MES ki.min 
23 GIS. “ ki.min 
24 GIS. “ .IN ki.min 
25 GIS. “.KAD ki.min 


When our passage with URUD.DIR | IN.NU. 
US is added, it becomes apparent that IN.NU, 
best known with the meaning “straw,” must have 
a wider meaning which is independent from plant 
life. Since the literal meaning of URUD.DIR is 
“excess copper, residue of the copper,” one is led 
to the conclusion that IN.NU is “residue” and 
that the meaning “straw” is already due to 
specialization. 

It should be seriously considered whether edigu, 
no doubt a loanword from Sumerian, might not 
mean “ashes.” Sum. dig™ is, I think, connected 
with “ fire” and contained in the words dik-menu 
“embers,” ditallu “cinders,’** and diparu 
“torch.” But, a cogent proof cannot be offered 
as yet. 

The other vocables in the Akkadian column of 
our text seem to confirm the conclusions reached. 
The vocable kirinnu (1. 54)—the DI of the tablet 
should be emended to KI—is likewise a loanword. 
Sum. girin is explained in BM 38128 (CT XII 
25f.) I 25 as ki-ri-in-nu Sa pahhdri and kirsu sa 
pahhari, i.e. the “lump (of clay)” from which 
the potter (pahhdrw) fashions his ware. 

To sum up, it seems reasonable to translate 
URUD.DIR, when read nindaz, by “slag.” 

Akk. kamdru encountered in 1. 55 means “ spread 


°*°IN.NU and its compounds follow after SE.KAK in 
AO 6447 (RA 32 161 ff.) rev. V 8 ff. 

** Cf, KI. NE.ERIM with the reading di-ig-bi?-ir 
K 4174 (CT XI 45 ff.) IV 27. 

°° NE / dik-me-nu K 4361 (CT XIX 22) I 2. Cf. 
Sidney Smith, RA 22 65; P. Jensen apud A. Schott, 
Die Vergleiche .... 110 fn. 1. 

°° NE.RI / di-ta-al-lum K 4361 (CT XIX 22) I 4. 
For the second element it is well to recall IN.NU.RI / 
tltu quoted in the text above. 
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out (and cover with earth).” The kind of slags 
referred to in Sumerian as du, then, are slags 
which are disposed of in this way. 

Akk. usu in 1. 56 is evidently a loanword from 
Sum. us. This is probably the second element 
found also in IN.NU.US. The other parallelisms 
between ideograms the first element of which is 
IN.NU or NE allow us to utilize NE.US for the 
explanation of the US. According to K 4362 (CT 
XIX 20) I1 19 NE.US is te-mi-ru 34 isati “ bank- 
ing of a fire” i.e. piling the ashes (cf. Akk. tumru) 
over the glowing wood or coal. The original mean- 
ing of teméru is “cover over,” this time after 
scraping the matter concerned together into a pile. 

57-58 URUD.A.HA.KUD.DU with the read- 
ing nun, from which the Akkadian nunnu (cf. 
nun. zabbar = nu-un-nu K 19% [CT XII 34] II 
27) is derived as a loanword, should denote either 
something connected with the production of copper 
(metal) or a tool made of copper (metal). Several 
factors make me prefer the first alternative. Not 
too much emphasis can be laid on the fact that 
according to 1, 9 above A.HA may mean “ pinch 
off ” (karasu) and in consequence certainly also 
“(pinched off) lump of matter” (kirsu). We 
cannot at all be sure that the combination contains 
A.HA =—zah (see presently). Of no great sig- 
nificance either is the presence of KUD® in the 
graphic picture which may suggest the notion of 
“cutting, dividing.” 

More important seem the implications of 
URUD.BAR.HU.KAK, read nununmeli, the 
ideogram of the next line. It seems to mean 
literally “copper made into BAR.HU.” For 
BAR.HU one has to compare kuS.BAR.HU 
“leather BAR.HU” SLT 188 rev. II 7 and per- 
haps SA.HU.BAR zabbar “ of bronze ” 
UMBS II/2 49 1; 54 14. 

Finally one has to take into account the goddess 


*™ Note that according to K 5973 (CT XIX 6) I 3 
Akk. kamdru corresponds with Sum. GAB in the reading 
du. 

*8 In the light of the following it is hardly justifiable 
to argue with Zimmern (ZA NF 5 260 fn. 1) that an 
Assur spelling with KUD.UD instead of the customary 
KUD proves a pronunciation kuddu for the final part 
of the name. It seems that the Babylonian scholars 
* etymologized ” the spelling of the name rather than 
its pronunciation. If this is so, the attempts of Ungnad 
(OLZ 1911 153), Langdon (UMBS X/4 336 fn, 2), and 
lately Gelb (Hurrians and Subarians 96) at explaining 
the name prove inacceptable. 
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4Nin.A.HA.KUD.DU who is bélet télelti “lady 
of purification” and bélet egubbé “lady of the 
purification water” (K 4994 [IV R?® 28* No. 3] 
rev. 17).°° Furthermore KAV 63 I 28 furnishes 
the equation *Nin.A.HA.KUD.DU | 4Nin.gi- 
x[-x]. The supplementation (which Weidner, AfK 
2 12 left in suspense) is now provided by the 
unpublished tablet YBC 9844 obv. 22 which reads 


ni-in-gi-ri-im | 4Nin. PES.KUD.A.DU 


There is no doubt possible as to the pertinence of 
this passage; for girim is a Sumerian word for 
ellum “pure, purified ” (Delitzsch, SGI. 92). 

As for URUD.A.HA.KUD.DU, the conclu- 
sion is in order that it denotes “refined copper 
(ore).” It should be noted that the word follows 
after words for “slag.” 


59 The ideogram URUD.SUM.GAM-MA with 
the Akkadian translation $4-a3-3d-ru has long since 
been restituted by Meissner *® in K 8676 (Suppl. 
15*) IV 11, part of the eleventh tablet of HAR- 
ra/hub. Meissner has also pointed out that the 
ideogram may vary in its last element which is 
MA or ME. That Sum is indeed the reading of 
SUM in this combination we knew already from 
AO %761 (V. Scheil, Nouveaux voc. bab. 5ff. 
= TCL VI 37) IV 6, 10. The meaning “saw” 
is well established (Meissner, 1. c.; Dombart, JSOR 
12 1ff., 13 127 ff.). 


60-61 The lines deal with URUD.SEN to 
which the two readings Sen and dur are attri- 
buted. The name of the sign SEN, 84 kuSaku-aya- 
bar I-DU, i.e. kus (ZU) with inscribed A and 
BAR, is new. It seems to lead back even behind 
the form this sign has in the Hammurapi period 
(see CH XXVIIr 93). 


The locus classicus for URUD.SEN and its 
varieties is the series HAR-ra/hub. represented 
by K 8676 (B. Meissner, Suppl. 15*) III 19ff. 
There we find (1. 19) only URUD.SEN | Sennu, 
but later on (1. 29) URUD.SEN.TAB-BA | pa-al- 
tum. The reading Sen is explicitly given by Ass. 
523 (ed. Zimolong) IV 65 and by UMBS V 102 
VII 55." Akk, Sennu, Sunnu, just like the synony- 


mous ruggu (see LTS I 33 VI 9; Ass. 523 IV 


°K 1451 (CT XXV 49) rev. 1. 
7 MVAG 9 234 ff. 
™! Mutilated, but still recognizable. 
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65ff.; ZA 31 55), is doubtless the name of a 
vessel.’? 

Akk. pastu (this the older form from which 
paltu, the form just quoted, is derived) is a weapon 
which has been plausibly explained as an “axe” 
(P. Jensen, KB VI 459f.). In the present con- 
text, it is worth mentioning that the “axe” is the 
customary form of the “ingot” which may also 
serve as currency” (see J. Lewy, MVAeG 33 
70 fn., 238). This may be the real meaning here, 
and it is quite possible that the vessel Sennu like- 
wise is a form of the “ ingot.” 

Plain URUD.SEN with the meaning pastu is 
new; so is the reading dur. 


62 The ideogram is spelled with the signs 
URUD.SAG.KESDA; and this is confirmed by 
the name of the sign which calls its second and 
third parts sakki (SAG) and Sed(da) respectively. 
Although the latter is new,’* I am inclined to 
recognize under this name the sign read keSda 
in Sb 347. The two equivalents (which in the 
duplicate K 14824 were entered in two separate 
lines), Ser-Ser-ru and Ser-ser-re-tu,"® represent the 
well-known word for “chain” (Delitzsch, HWB 
694; H. Zimmern, Akk, Fremdworter 35). 


The reading dur-me is new. But its dur 
may be identical with dur|riksu “bond” (see 
B. Meissner, MAOG XI/1-2 50ff.). 


63 URUD.UH with the reading uh and the 
Akk. equivalent uwhhw which is borrowed from 
Sumerian contains clearly the word that usually 
means “scum, saliva” (Delitzsch, SG]. 54). The 
proper interpretation in connection with metal 
seems “dross,” the scum thrown off from molten 
metal. 


64 The combination AMA.TUN with the read- 
ing agarin and the Akk. equivalent agarinnu, 
again a loanword, was known from Rm 604 (CT 
XIX 32) obv. 12; cf. furthermore OE IV 153 
II 31. The literal translation of the ideogram 


In view of the following the fact may be recalled 
that bowls serve sometimes as a kind of currency. See 
the following note. 

*° On “Geriitgeld ” see K. Regling, article “Geld,” in 
Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte (§ 14). 

™ Compare the reading serda “bind” from which 
Akk. serdi “ rope” is borrowed. It seems quite possible 
that serda and keSda are dialectical doublets. 

The repeated sign is plainly ger (Thureau-Dangin, 
Syllabaire Accadien 99) and not gar (ibid, 159). 
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seems to be “mother of the axe,” i. e. in all proba- 
bility the mould in which the axe-shaped ingot is 
poured. Another ideogram for which agarinnu 
(and in this case also wmmu) are attested as 
Akkadian translations is AB with inscribed TUN, 
literally “house ** of the axe” (Sb 191; Chic. 
164). The context of our passage makes it clear 
that we deal with a term of metallurgy. It seems 
likely that agarinnu is the furrow in front of the 
crucible into which the molten metal flows, in 
which it hardens, and from which it is taken out 
in the form of ingots.” The following entry 
supports this interpretation. 

65 URUD.U.U, to be read kuk ui, evidently 
for and from ku8.ku8 (ku8 being a well attested 
reading of U, see Delitzsch, SGI. 129), is here 
eXplained as Akk. ratu “trench, gutter, drain.” 
This is obviously another term for the furrows in 
front of the crucibles. 

66 The reading dibira of URUD.NAGAR, 
Akk. qurqur eré “metal worker ” confirms a read- 
ing which has long since been universally accepted 
which however, owing to confusion in our tradi- 
tion, had not been entirely certain (see Delitzsch, 
SGl. 273; Ungnad, ZA 31 276). 

67 URUD.SIG,.TAG,.ALAN is to be com- 
pared with LU.SIG,.TAG,.ALAN ® which ac- 
cording to K 2057 etc. (RA 28 128) IV 30 
serves as an ideogram for gurgurru. The reading 
zermuS§u is new. 

68 From this entry we obtain the reading 
ulutim for the ideogram SIG;. ALAN with the 
meaning Akk. nabnitu “creation.” 

69 Another reading for the same combination 
is ukkur. It goes with the meanings bunnannit 
and zu-’u-ur pa-ni (variant zu-bur pa-ni K 14793 
[RA 17 173] 5), supposedly a synonym thereof. 
The usual synonym is zimu which originally (see 
Gesenius-Buhl** 904) seems to mean “ brightness 
(of facial expression).” If this is so, one may be 
tempted to connect zu’ru with West Semitic zhr 
“shine,” a stem which to the best of my knowledge 
is not otherwise represented in Akkadian. Be this 
as it may, the passage reaffirms the connection of 
bunnannti “physiogomy” with facial expression 


7° Cf. Ehelolf’s note on i&patu “ quiver ” — literally 
“house of the bow” —in ZA NF 1 46f. 

In modern terminology, I am told, the main furrow 
in front of the crucible is likewise called ‘‘ mother.” 
78 Quoted already by Delitzsch, HWB 203. 
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on which P, Jensen (KB VI 486) and F. R. Kraus 
(MVAeG 40/2 47f.) have commented. 


70 IS.A.SUD, literally “earth removed from 
the water” is explained as titu “mud, clay” and 
read im, i.e. in the same way as the common 
ideogram for titu, IM. It seems to have been 
attracted here by the “ physiognomic” terms which 
precede on the one hand (because of its connection 
with the creation of man), and on the other hand 
also by the following metallurgical terms. 

71-75 contain all the same Akkadian word 
suhtu. This has been interpreted (P. Jensen, KB 
VI/1 556; R. C. Thompson, Dict. of Ass. Chem- 
istry and Geology 71), in all probability correctly, 
as “verdigris, acetate of copper.”"® The reading 
8em/S8en given in our tablet to the combination 
IS.URUD or URUD.IS.URUD, literally “dust 
(i. e. oxide?) of copper ” is attributed in BM 47760 
(CT XII 14f.) I 10 to URUD—written just like 
DUB—alone; the new version seems preferable. 
Since Suhtu is also found on bronze, the ideogram 
UD.KA.BAR (zabar) is also used for it. Thus 
in BM 93037 (CT XII 6f.) IV 14, where an 
Akkadian word Sinnu, hardly the word for “tooth” 
but probably a loanword from Sum. Sen imme- 
diately precedes. 


The Sumerian readings of ll. 73-75 are new. 
S8eknu has the appearance of a secondary reading 
based on an Akk. word siknu which indeed among 
other things means “sediment.” The two other 
Sumerian readings 8aSabanur and sabanur 
may also be suspected of non-Sumerian origin. 


Colophon: The difficult line is the third one. 
It contains two parallel sentences, the first con- 
taining a precative, the second a prohibitive. 

The precative is lis-sur-3% “may he protect, 
preserve it” (namely the tablet). A comparable 
phrase is found in colophons of the Seleucid period 
(e.g. BRM IV 8 rev. 37f.; TCL VI 1 rev. 58f.; 
10 rev. 3): pa-lih (or pa-lih) 4Anu u An-tus 
li-is-sur (uw) li-Sa-qgir “he who fears Anu and Antu 
may protect (the tablet) and hold (it) precious.” 
In our tablet pa-lih 4Nabi goes with the second 
phrase, but in the first we read Sangé ¢HIlil “the 
priest of Ellil” instead. This leaves the ARHUS 
(see above 1, 43) unaccounted for. Does it indicate 
(local accusative?) the place where the tablet is 
supposed to be kept? The ideogram has also the 


™ Cf. ZA NF 8 159 with fn. 5. 


value mastaku which is a place in the temple and 
usually translated by “chamber.” 

The second sentence is the negative counterpart 
of the first: pa-lih 4PA(!)*® 1a itabbal-3% “he 
who fears Nabi must not remove it.” The closest 
parallel is BM 93038* (CT XII 16f.) IV 37: 
84 4AG pal-hu la itabbal-su “the reverent (servant) 
of Nabi must not remove it.” Nabi is invoked 
here as the patron of the scribes, Ellil as the chief 
god of Nippur. 

Seleucid colophons (e.g. BRM IV 7 IV 47; 
TCL VI 1 rev. 59; 25 rev. 7; 28 rev. 26) are a 
little more specific. They say ina surgi la itabbal-si 
“he must not give it away as a present.” 


APPENDIX I 

Reconstruction of Sb 320-331. 

320 lu-u Lt a-me-lu 
321 gi-gam LG/LO ip-pi-ru 
322 a-da-man LO.97T te-se-e-tu 
323 ga-la LG.US.KU ka-lu-u 
324 he-eS LO.GAN hab-lum 
325 “ LU.SA sag-su 
326 ad-da LU.BE pag-ru 
327. LU.BE é4-lam-tii 
328 du-u LO.NE sal-tu 
329 a-za-lag LO.KU.UD ds-la-ku 
330 di-ni-ig LO.ME.EN sab-su 
331 ha-ra LO.KIL gis-hab-bu 


The numbering is that of van der Meer (OE 
IV p. 40ff.); that of F. Delitzsch, Assyrische 
Lesestiicke (5th ed.) 95ff. is two digits ahead. 
To the text in CT XI 18 Hrozny, ZA 19 367 ff. 
added K 15034 (CT XI 43). Compare further- 
more UMBS XII/1 11 rev. 


321: see above ad 29f. 
322: see above ad 31. 


323: This line isnot represented in the Prince- 
ton text nor in UMBS V 105 (see appendix II). 
But it is found in UMBS XII/1 11. 


324: see above ad 41. 


325: The SA is of the same origin as the GAN 
of the preceding line; both are younger repre- 
sentatives of the slanting GAN. The variant, thus, 
is merely graphical. 


326: The ideogram of this line is in all proba- 


bility a graphical variant of the BE of the follow- 


®°The text has AN.BAR which is unquestionably 
faulty for AN.PA, i.e. 4Nabi. 
* Dated to the llth year of Artaxerxes. 
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ing line. Cf. the remark on 1. 42 above and K 9936 
(RA 17 166) 6. 

827: see above ad 42. 

828: see above ad 40. 

329: see above ad 39. 

330: see above ad 35. 

331: see above ad 37. 


II 


Reconstruction of UMBS V 105 col. I. 
(series ea | A | nagu) 


3 [lu-u LG a-me-lu]; man-nu 
3 Sjar-ru; 
be-lu 
LG? S]uP-u; 
§a-a-su 
6 [ 
k)a?-lu-u 
8 [he-e8 LG.S8A] ba-ab-lu; 
9[ J ka-mu-u 
10 [he-e8 LO.]GAN ba-ab-lu; sag-su 
ll [ ] ka-mu-u 
la-na-qu 
] LO.BS.LAL 6a-an-na-qu 
14 [...]-id LO.BS.LAL  fi-it-nu-qu 
15 [e-]8e-14 LO.BS.LAL “; ka-mu-u 
16[ ka-lu-u 
17 [dJu-u LUG.NE sa-al-tu, 
18 [. .]-a8 LO.K0?-BU —_la-ah-mu 
19 [. .J-a8 LO.IM la-’a-a-u 
20 [lu-Jbal LO.AL nap-pil-lum 
21 LO.DI 
* LO.x 
* LU. KAD 
LO.KAD 
25 [nJa-bal LG.x.A8 
2 LU.SI?.A8 
* LO.KAD.AS “ 
28 [lu?]-tal-lu LO.NU? e-tu-tu, 
29[ ] G-tii-u 
30 [di-ni]-ig LO.ME.EN ab-su 
31 [“] LO. KIL “ 
32 [ha-Jar LO. KIL nu-u-u; a[-hu-u] 
33 [ gis-hab-bu; 
gu[-sal-lu] 
34 [te-eS-lu-uJg LO.KIL at-mu 
35 [a-za-lag] LO.KU as-la[-ku] 
36 [gu-ru-ud] LG.KI na-du[-u] 
37 [ad-da] LU.BE §a-lam[-du] 


(three mutilated lines). 


? For the reading ka-lu-u (not ka-zu?-u as 
Poebel gives AfO 9 268) cf. 1. 16 below and com- 
ments on |. 41 of the Princeton tablet. 

8 The sign is here restituted from Sb 325, 
see Appendix I. 
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10 The GAN is still slanting as it should be; 
see above ad 41. 

12-16 Compare Poebel, AfO 9 268 and Studies 
in Akkadian Grammar 13. As to ka-lu-u see remark 
to 1. 7 above. 

1% See above ad 40. 

18 This Jahmw is probably the well-known 
monster that is described in various ways in K 2148 
ete. (CT XVII 42ff.). Note that kibu literally 
“fetus” is used to describe Tidmat in Enima 
eli’ (IV 136). It may also be noted, in view of 
ll. 29 ff. of the main text above, that in III 72 of 
the quoted text K 2148 lahmu is apparently equated 
with ippiru “upheaval, catastrophe.” 

19 The Akkadian word means “small, weak.” 


20 ff. Akk. nappillw figures in our dictionaries 
as a word for “grub, catterpillar.” This is cer- 
tainly one of its meanings (see especially B. Lands- 
berger, Fauna 128). But its range was no doubt 
wider. In my opinion, nappillum, the name for 
“larva,” was just as in Latin taken from its re- 
semblance with the body of the dead. Our passage 
strongly suggests a meaning “dead body.” It 
furthermore favors the assumption that nappillu 
was borrowed into Akkadian from Sumerian. As 
far as I can see, the supplementations lu-bal 
and na-bal are very likely, if not certain. One 
may also recall that ki.bal, literally probably 
“the land beyond” or “the land of those passed 
away” is a name for the realm of the dead (K. 
Tallqvist, Namen der Totenwelt 38f.). The sug- 
gestion may readily be advanced that Hebr. né¢el, 
the name of the “fetus” (Akk. kibw) was bor- 
rowed from Akkadian. For the na¢ilim I may 
refer to Zimmern’s remark in ZA NF 2 180 fn. 1. 


28f. The fact that Sumerian tal is a synonym 
of bad in connection with the general context 
makes one suspect that the ideogram might per- 
haps be LU.BAD rather than LU.NU. This 
would be confirmed, should it be true that Akk. 
e-ti-tu and d-ti-u mean “darkness” and “dark” 
respectively. This may be another allusion to the 
other world. 

30 See above ad 35. 

31 See above ad 36. 

32f. See above ad 37. 

34 See above ad 38. 

35 See above ad 39. 

36 See above ad 33. 

37 See above ad 42. 


A LATE PTOLEMAIC STATUE OF HATHOR FROM HER TEMPLE AT DENDEREH 


HERMANN RANKE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


In May 1940, a life-size torso* of gray-black 
granite,? with several columns of an inscription in 
Ptolemaic hieroglyphs, was acquired * by the Uni- 
versity Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphia, and received the inventory number 
40-19-3. 

A first brief report, with a front-view photo- 
graph, was published in the Museum Bulletin of 
September, 1940, while a comprehensive publica- 
tion had to be postponed until a more thorough 
investigation of this interesting piece was made. 


I. Tue STATUE 


The statue represents a woman standing, with 
her left leg advanced, against a narrow pillar, 
which probably reached up to the back of her neck.* 
She is clothed in at least two garments. The lower 
one has short sleeves, of which only the right one 
is visible. It is rather tightly fitting but shows 
flat folds running from the right shoulder down 
to the breast. Over this, an upper garment, appar- 
ently of somewhat heavier texture,’ is worn. This 
upper garment, a kind of shawl or cloak draped 
closely over the figure, is evidently a rectangular 
piece of cloth fringed on one border. One end of 
it was wrapped about the waist to form a skirt 
reaching to the feet. The free end, which bore the 
fringe, was drawn across the right side, under the 
right shoulder, across the breast and over the left 
shoulder. The fringe now hung over the left wrist, 
half the border showing in front and half hanging 
down the back. The latter half was drawn closely 
across the back and a corner of it brought under 


+The exact measurements of the torso are: height 
127 cm., greatest breadth 44cm., greatest depth 30cm. 

* According to a mineralogical analysis the statue 
consists of ‘ andesite.’ In the lower parts of the statue 
the stone shows whitish striations of quartz. 

* Together with two other Egyptian monuments in 
the possession of Mr. H. Kevorkian of New York City. 

* As is the case for example with Philadelphia E 975, 
an approximately contemporary statue of a man from 
Koptos. 

* Whether of linen or of wool it is difficult to say. 
If the passage in Herodotus II 81 should refer to our 
costume, we would have to assume a white woolen gar- 
ment above a linen shirt. 


the right shoulder so as to show slightly in front. 
It was held in place by the left hand. 

The shawl is indicated by broad folds on both 
sides of the back and by narrower folds on the left 
side of the chest. Its upper border which runs 
from the left shoulder to below the right breast, 
has been more thickly folded.* A triangle below 
the neck seems to indicate a third garment under- 
neath the others, which probably consisted of a 
simple tight-fitting linen shirt. 

A shawl of the kind just described is not found 
among the different forms of Egyptian clothing. 
Neither the cloak-like garment which Amenhotep 
III wears in his statuette in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York,’ nor the large cloak worn 
by a nobleman on a relief of the Saitic time,® can 
be regarded as even closely similar to it. The main 
difference, beside the truncated form of the stylized 
fringed triangles, is the fact that the shaw] of our 
statue is held in place by one hand—a feature for- 
eign to purely Egyptian garments of this period.® 
On the other hand, our garment cannot be sepa- 
rated from very similar shawls worn by men, 
which we know from a number of statues *° and 


*In the case of the Koptos statues mentioned in note 
10,1 this upper shawl is represented by four stylized 
folds. 

7 Schaefer-Andrae, Die Kunst des alten Orients 1925, 
pl. 332. 

®G. Bénédite, “La cueillette du lis et le ‘lirinon,’” 
Monuments et Mémoires de la Fondation Piot, vol. 25, 
p. 9 and pl. V. 

® This fact distinguishes our shawl also from the cloak 
worn by the bronze statuette of a priest of the Saitic 
period, now in the Louvre, published by Boreux, Cat. 
Louvre Il, pl. 53; Bosse, Menschliche Figur, pl. 1f.; 
Miller, Metallkunst der alten Aegypter, pl. 29. 

4°]. Statue of a man in brown sandstone, from Kop- 

tos, in the University Museum in Philadelphia 
(E975). See Petrie, Koptos, p. 22; American 
Journal of Archaeology, vol. 10, p. 347 ff. 

. Statue of a man in black basalt, from Dimé, in the 
Glyptothek in Munich. Publ. by F. von Bissing- 
Bruckmann, Denkméler dgyptischer Skulptur, pl. 
108a. 

. Statue of a man in black stone, from Dimé, in 
the Egyptian Collection of the State Museum in 
Berlin (11632). Publ. by H. Schaefer in Schaefer- 
Andrae, Kunst des alten Orients, 1925, pl. 4276. 

4. Statue of an official in black basalt, from Dimé, 
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Ranke: A Late Ptolemaic Statue of Hathor from Her Temple at Dendereh 


reliefs? carved in Egypt during the time of the 
Greco-Roman rule, and the origin of which is still 
disputed.” 


in the Egyptian Museum in Alexandria. Publ. by 
Paul Graindor, “Bustes et statues-portraits 
d’Egypte romain,” Le Caire, Université Egyp- 
tienne, Recueil de travaux publié par la faculté 
des lettres, pl. 58 and p. 127 f. 

5. Statuette of an official in black stone, from Bed- 
rashein(?), in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo. 
Publ. by L. Borchardt, Statuen, III (1930), pl. 
128, no. 696 (cf. p. 38f.); Graindor, l.c. pl. 59 
and p. 129 f. 

6. Statue of Hor, a priest of Thot, in basalt, from 
Alexandria, in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo. 
Publ. by L. Borchardt, l.c. pl. 128, no. 697 (cf. 
p- 39); Graindor, l.c. pl. 65f. and p. 138f.; 
Denison-Ross, Art of Egypt, 1931, p. 283, 1. 

7. Torso of the priest of Hathor, Pen-nut (Panas), 
from Dendereh, in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo. 
Publ. by L. Borchardt, l.c. pl. 127, no. 690 (cf. 

. 34). 

8. Sone of an official in grey granite, of unknown 
provenience, in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo. 
Publ. by L. Borchardt, l.c. pl. 127, no. 691 (cf. 
pp. 35-7). 

9. Torso of black granite, provenience unknown, in 
the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. Publ. by José Pijoan, “El Arte 
Egypcio,” Summa Artis, vol. 3 (Madrid, 1932), 
p- 480, fig. 640. 

10. Granite torso, of unknown provenience, in the 
Glyptothek at Copenhagen. Publ. by Maria Mogen- 
sen, La collection égyptienne, 1930, pl. 20, A 86 
(cf. p. 21). 

1]. Torso of a man in black granite, of unknown pro- 
venience, in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York (ace. no. X 250) (height 91cm.). Unpub- 
lished. 

12. Torso of a man in black stone, from Karnak, in 
the Allard Pierson Museum in Amsterdam. Publ. 
by G. A. S. Snijder, Mnemosyne, Tertia Series, 
vol. 7 (1939), pl. 12, no. 3. 

13. Statue of a priest, from Dendereh, in the Cairo 
Museum. Described by Daressy, Annales 17, 91. 
(Fragment of a similar one ibid. p. 93.) 

14. Statue of a goddess (queen?), with head and feet 
preserved, in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo: 
by accident partly reproduced on background of 
pl. 4a in Georges Duthuit, La sculpture copte, 
Paris, 1931. 

*]. King Ptolemy III, in the temple of Khons at 
Karnak. Publ. by Lepsius, Denkmdler IV, pl. 9a. 

2. King Ptolemy IX, in his temple at Kom Ombo. 
Publ. by von Bissing-Bruckmann, Denkmédler, pl. 
116. 

3. Private man, formerly in the collection von Biss- 
ing. Publ. by von Bissing-Bruckmann, op, cit, pl. 
120a. 

“The latest and most elaborate discussion, with 

ample references to the earlier literature, is given by 
Dr. G. A. S. Snijder in his “Mitteilungen aus dem 
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The woman holds her left arm slightly bent, in 
front of her body, drawing the right part of the 
shawl tight,?* and carries in her left hand a bou- 
quet of three stylized flowers, probably meant to 
be papyrus blossoms.** The right arm hangs down 
alongside the body, its hand closed but empty. 

Excepting the fact that the feet, the head and 
the greater part of the neck and of the left shoulder 
are broken away, the preservation of the statue is 
excellent.?* 

Artistically it is a piece of remarkable workman- 
ship. The moulding of arms and breasts and of 
the right shoulder, the rendering of the garment 
and the way the slender form of the body is indi- 
cated underneath, show the hand of a master 
artist. I know of no other Egyptian statue of this 
time which would equal it in this respect. 

The style is Egyptian. Only in the rendering of 
the folds of both the lower and upper garments 
above the breasts and below the right knee is dis- 
cernible a reminiscence of Greek forms which 


Allard Pierson Museum” I, Mnemosyne, Tertia Series, 
vol. 7 (1939), p. 243 ff. Snijder assumes a very long 
garment of thin fabric which was wrapped around the 
body four times—an assumption which seems unneces- 
sarily complicated. As to its origin, Snijder follows 
A. Scharff, who considers it Egyptian, but he certainly 
goes too far when he claims that it is “eine uralte, 
traditionelle, typisch figyptische Tracht.” It is neither 
“uralt” nor typically Egyptian, and I still wonder 
whether its origin did not lie outside of Egypt. The 
garment of a doorman, from a coffin of the 26th dynasty, 
which Scharff compares (Agyptische Zeitschrift 74, p. 43), 
seems to be quite different. The earliest known examples 
are two reliefs of the 30th dynasty, which Scharff de- 
scribes in the same paper (ibid. p. 44, figs. 2 and 3). 

+8 This function of the left hand is more clearly indi- 
cated in a number of the statues of men mentioned in 
n. 10: ef. Berlin 11632 (Schaefer-Andrae op. cit. 4276), 
Philadelphia E975. In our case the double function of 
the hand, tightening the shawl and holding the flowers, 
is rendered rather awkwardly. 

** For this item I am unable to quote an exact parallel. 
Cf., however, the well-known Egyptian custom of repre- 
senting the statues of goddesses holding a papyrus stem 
in front of them. For the papyrus as the sacred plant 
of Hathor in particular cf. Sethe, A. Z. 64, p. 6ff. The 
Ptolemaic statue of a man wearing a similar dress, 
which also comes from Dendereh, is described by Daressy 
(Annales 17, 91) as holding “une fleur de lotus.” 

** Both hands are slightly chipped; a little more 
damage has been done to the lower part of the left leg. 
The feet of a similar statue from Dendereh — unfortu- 
nately not the missing part of our piece — with traces 
of a closely parallel inscription, are mentioned by Daressy, 
Annales 17, p. 93, IV. 
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were familiar to the Egyptian artist; hardly a real 
influence of Greek art.*® 

As to the identification of the statue, there is 
very little evidence outside of the inscription. The 
existence or non-existence of some headgear or 
crown might have decided whether a human”* or 
a goddess was represented. Whether the bunch of 
flowers, on this point, would be decisive, I am not 
able to say. 

Fortunately, however, the statue has.an inscrip- 
tion. There were three long columns of hiero- 
glyphs incised on the rear of the back pillar and 
four shorter ones, of varying lengths, on its left 
side, adjoining the left-hand side of the statue. 
These last four have been perfectly preserved— 
with the exception of the last signs of each column, 
which were broken off together with the feet. Of 
the columns on the rear, the same is true con- 
cerning the originally lowest signs, but here we 
have a greater loss besides: while little seems to 
be missing on top of the first two columns, the 
third one suffered great damage—resulting, among 
other things, in the almost complete ** destruction 
of the name of the official, with whose titles the 
inscription begins. 

The forms of the hieroglyphs give an approxi- 
mate date for the statue. The sign n for example, 
repeatedly formed with only two instead of four 
or more waves, is characteristic of the latest part 
of the Ptolemaic and the Roman periods. 

That the inscription is of Ptolemaic, not of 
Roman times, is evident from the fact that the 
official is called a priest of the “beneficent gods 
and of the father-loving gods,” the well-known 
designation of several Ptolemaic kings of Egypt. 
The title Got edepyéras, first given to Ptolemy III 
and Berenice II, occurs again with Ptolemy VII 
and Cleopatra II, but their time seems too early 
for our inscription. The title ¢iAomdropes occurs 
with Ptolemy IV and Arsinoe III, and also with 
Ptolemy XIII and Cleopatra VI. This latter time 
would suit much better, and although I cannot see 
that they were also called evepyéres, their rule, that 
is the time between 81 and 51 B.c., is the most 
likely date for our statue. 


1¢ For the rendering of a very similar garment by a 
Greek artist cf. the statue of Isis, Berlin 12440, Ausfiihr- 
liches Verzeichnis, 1899, p. 326. 

17T must confess, however, that no statue of a woman 
is known to me which was set up in an Egyptian temple 
of the Graeco-Roman period. 

Intentional? 
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A second fact points in the same direction. The 
other titles of our official which form a considerable 
part of the inscription, are quite similar to and, 
in parts—even in their arrangement — identical 
with those found on the statues of two high officials 
of Dendereh, now in the Cairo Museum,’® who 
probably lived in early Roman times. They are a 
mayor (¢ imy-r nw.t) Panas (p3-n-nw.t), son of 
Psenthais (p2sry-n-thy.t) and a certain Korax 
(kwrks, formerly read Georgios), who on the naogs 
which he is holding is called “son of Ptolemaios” 
while on the back-pillar he appears as “son of the 
commander of the army, Psenpkais” (p3-sry [n- 
p3]-k3y). Neither of them is priest of the Ptole- 
maic rulers. Both seem to have belonged to a 
family of Dendereh magnates, of which the anony- 
mous man of our statue may have been an earlier 
member. 

Thus if the date of the statue is well fixed, the 
inscription leaves equally little doubt as to its 
provenience. The official who is so prominently 
mentioned in it bears a number of titles which 
definitely connect him with the city of Dendereh 
and its temple. We are able to state even more: 
the statue must have originally stood within the 
temenos of the Hathor temple itself, for it is to 
the priests of this temple that the official addresses 
his request to pronounce his name while they are 
performing their religious services, exactly as is 
the case in the inscription of Korax whose statue 
once stood in the temple of Dendereh. In our 
case, however, a woman is represented, not a man. 
In order to solve this difficulty we have to consult 
the inscription itself. 


II. THe INscriIPTion 


The cutting of the inscription in the very hard 
granite has been executed with considerable skill. 
The stone was never injured by an awkward blow, 
and most of the signs are quite clearly cut. The 
rather clumsy forms of the hieroglyphs and their 
crowded arrangement are characteristic of late 
Ptolemaic or early Roman times—the lack of a 


1° The inscriptions on these statues were published by 
Daressy, Recueil 15, p. 159, no. 8 (republ. by Borchardt, 
Statuen III, 690) and Annales 16, pp. 268-70. They will 
be quoted hereafter as “Cairo 690” and “ Annales 16” 
respectively. Both must have stood in the temple of 
Hathor at Dendereh, in the vicinity of which they were 
found. Korax, among other titles, bears that of “ brother 
of the king.” For the reading Korax rather than 
Georgios see Sethe, A. Z. 58, 150. 
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hieroglyphic palaeography makes a closer dating 
difficult. The use of a number of signs in their 
well-known Ptolemaic phonetic values is obvious. 
The hs-vase instead of the mr-chisel (in $mr) is 
rare but occurs also in the inscription of Panas, 
and the same is true of the replacement of the 
speaking instead of the seated man (in our inscrip- / 
tion after $h3, in that of Panas after mrw. t). A 
sign resembling that of ny$ is used for ntr-3, re- 
lacing the more complicated form mentioned in 
Note 81. For the writing of hr hw with the jubi- 
lating man I know of no parallel, nor for the 
tongue as a determinative of Shr.w. 

The seated baboon is used as a writing for s& 
“scribe.” A sign resembling a vase is found pre- 
ceding the words bw dér in the speech of the 
priests, while it follows the same expression in a 
Ptolemaic inscription in Vienna (see Note 75). 
The repeated use of the small w for the flesh-sign 
(f) in the military titles goes back to the similarity 
of both signs in a careless cursive, and may in our 
case point to a cursive original. 


There are very few mistakes (as e. g. once imy-r 
pr for imy-r). Before “ Hathor, the uraeus-serpent 
of Ré” the word “priest” is omitted, and so is 
the name of Hathor after “fourth Priest.” At the 
very end, when the carver had become tired, once 
nb stands for k. 

The addition of a meaningless sign is hardly 
ever found, and, with the exception of the suffix 
.w that once is used instead of .Sn (in dy.w, at 
the end), there are no traces whatever of “ New 
Egyptian.” The language is strictly that of the 
classic Middle Kingdom, and even of the consider- 
able phonetic changes which the spoken language 
had undergone since that time hardly an intimation 
(tm for dm “ pronounce”) is discernible. 


The inscription itself*° consists of three main 
parts of very different length. The first and long- 
est part contains the titles of a high official of 
Dendereh. The second part contains his address 
to the priests of the temple of Hathor, the last one 
an address directed to him by the representatives 
of this temple. 


*°For valuable suggestions in the interpretation of 
some difficult passages I am indebted to Battiscombe 
Gunn and Walter Federn. The copy of the inscription 
reproduced on pl. ... I owe to the kindness and skill of 
my assistant, Miss Carroll R. Young. She has been of 
invaluable help in checking and rechecking doubtful 


signs. 
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1. The Titles of the Official ** 


These titles can be divided into three groups: 
court titles, military titles and priestly titles. 


a. Court Titles 


“The [....,] prince, treasurer of the king of 
Lower Egypt, only beloved friend of the king, the 
great prince (Sr) in front of the people (rhy.t), 
great of favors in the house of Horus, of wide 
stride in the palace (Stp-s;).” 

These titles hardly correspond to any particular 
office, even the designation “treasurer of the king 
of Lower Egypt” having become meaningless long 
before this time. They contain nothing more than 
the owner’s claim—whether justified or not—that 
he had personal access to the royal palace. 


b. Military Titles 


™ The court titles of our official, where fragmentarily 
preserved, can be partly restored from the titles found 
on the statues of Panas and Korax. 

72 The traces of the badly damaged beginning of the 
inscription do not allow us to restore rp‘.t, as we find 
it in Cairo 690 and Annales 16, 269. Perhaps we must 
restore something like rp‘.t wr; cf. Borchardt, Statuen 
III, p. 36. 

*° For my restoration cf. Annales 16, 269. I supply 
the sitting man after mrw.t because it is found there 
and in Cairo 690. The same usage is found in our 
inscription after 

** The last three epithets, in the same order and also 
preceding the first military title, occur in Annales 16, 
269 in a somewhat different orthography. Similarly 
Cairo 690. 

*° The sign of the house is certain. 


Tpy.w nw Te ‘appears, among other words for 
soldiers, in Chassinat, “Le temple d’Edfu” III, Mé- 


= 
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“Great commander (imy-r) of the army in..., 
commander (imy-r) of the chariotry, leader (wr) 
of his troops (ms*), chief of his recruits (?), 
leader (h3-tpy) *° of his soldiers (mnfy.t), a 
shelter of bronze around all his troops (tsy.w),** 
a choice wall*?..... his soldiers (m5).” 

While some of these titles appear to be, and 
some of them evidently are honorific epithets, 
rather than designations of a real rank or func- 
tion, the first two must be taken seriously — 
‘Commander of the Chariotry’ and ‘Great Com- 
mander of the Army.’ The latter, placed in front 
of all the others, must have been the most impor- 
tant one. Whether it proves our official to have 
been a otpar7yés, i. e. a military commander of one 
of the Egyptian districts or ‘nomes’ or not, I am 
not prepared to say.** We know that a certain 
Pamenches, who in a Demotic inscription is called 
otparyyés, in his hieroglyphic inscription bears the 
title imy-r ms wr.** But we do not know whether 
all Egyptian officials of the Graeco-Roman period 
who were ‘great commanders of the army’ also 
were otparyyoi. Unfortunately the words imme- 
diately following the title in our inscription are 
not with certainty explainable. While in other 
cases the title either stands by itself or is followed 
by the name of the nome or nomes in which the 
official served as otparzyds, it is here followed by 


<3 §. The parallel text on the statue of Korax 
has ‘ very great (wr'3) commander of the troops 


moires Mission, 20 (1928), p. 33. Cf. ibid. p. 32 1. 5 and 
1. 9f., and cf. also A. Scharff, “Der historische Ab- 
schnitt der Lehre fiir Kénig Merikare,” Sitzungsd. d. 
Bayer. Akad., 1936, Heft 8, p. 15f., n. 6. 

For 63-tpy see Erman-Grapow, Wérterbuch 3, 220. 

28 To be read ibw bi3y h3 tsy.w.f nb(.w). Cf. Recueil 
de travauw 26,9: ébr.w nb.y m ibw h3.y “the plans 
of my lord were a shelter around me.” 

*° Unfortunately I am unable to identify with cer- 
tainty the signs after étp and before m3. 

*° Cf. Erman-Grapow, Wb. 3, 220. 

"Cf. A. Alt’s article “ Hic murus aheneus esto” in 
ZDMG@ 86 (1933) pp. 33-48, with a number of Egyptian 
references. 

*2 The word 43.¢ “ wall” seems otherwise unknown in 
a metaphorical sense. But cf. “wall of his nome” 
(dr n sp.t.f) as epithet of a high official in Dendereh, 
Annales 17, 91. For “ choice wall” cf. Wb. 4, 339, 13. 

**The names of a number of such military com- 
manders are known. See Henri Henne, “Liste des 
stratéges des nomes égyptiens a l’époque gréco-romaine,” 
Mémoires de l'Institut frangais d’archéologie orientale 
du Caire, tome 56, Le Caire, 1935. The question of the 
native orpar7yé is discussed on p. 29. 

** See Spiegelberg, A. Z. 57, 88 ff. 


Y// 
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= Bef . Daressy’s translation “ chef des troupes 


trés grand dans les deux régions” (evidently 
meaning ‘in Upper and Lower Egypt’) seems to 
me untenable. Korax’s title must be a variant of 
that of our official, and neither of them, to con- 
clude from their priestly titles which were re- 
stricted to Dendereh and Edfu, can possibly have 
been the commander general of the whole Egyp- 


tian army.** Since neither nor Be are 


known as geographical terms, we might in both 
cases have to read m 8§ m3‘,°* which originally 
means ‘excellently,’ but which might be used here 
in the sense of ‘in reality,’ indicating that these 
men bore the title not as an honorific one, but that 
they really were commanders of a greater military 
unit. 

Whatever the destroyed name of our official may 
have been, he certainly was a native Egyptian. 
This is shown by the fact that his military titles 
and epithets are by far outnumbered by the fol- 
lowing titles which attach him to the service of 
Egyptian deities. 


c. Priestly Titles 


WAS” 


52 
at) 
Mis 


41 
147131 


*° Cf. Henne, l.c., p. 29, n. 1. 


Should Daressy’s Sef be corrected to opr 


No photograph of the text has been published. 
** Dr. Federn suggests ‘k (not ‘k3)-ib br ébr.w in the 
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“Familiar with (?) the councils of the gods and 
goddesses. He is not..... (gap) ..... the 
primeval one who began to come into existence as 
the first one of them. 


Priest of Isis, the great one, mother of the god, 
mistress of #.t-dy who is worshipped in 
(hry.t-ib) Dendereh, together with the gods 


sense “familiar with, initiated into” the counsels, etc. 
For a confusion between ‘k “to enter” and ‘k3, cf. Wb. 
1, 233 and Brugsch, Dictionnaire, Supplément, p. 287. 
The nearest parallel to our passage would be Rosettana 
no. 25 (Sethe, Urkunden II 185): ib.f ‘k hr &br.w.én. 
The tongue as determinative of &br is unknown to me— 
perhaps there is a confusion with the sign of ébr.t (cf. 
Wb. 4, 261). 

*® For this sign see Méller, Paldographie III 53, n. 3, 
and A. Z. 43, 124. 

*°The meaning of this passage remains uncertain. 
The reading n né.f (“he does not repel,” Wb. 2, 337) 
or n n.w.f (“he is not repelled ”?) and not nn &p(t) .f 
(“he is not angry,” cf. Wb. 4, 454) is supported by the 
parallel passage Annales 17, 93, unfortunately also in 
an unclear and damaged context. The hatched part above 
the bird in our passage seems rather to be a break 
than the nw sign. Cf. also J. Polotsky, Zu den In- 
schriften der 11. Dynastie (1929), p. 31, and Wreszinski, 
Agyptische Inschriften, p. 111, 6-7. 

“For §3‘.t “the primeval one” as an epithet of 
Hathor, cf. Wb. 4, 409. For 83'.t 83° bpr see Mariette, 
Dendérah III 511, 76a, 80i. 

“ For m tpy n.én cf. Wb. 5, 280, 19. In the gap other 
deities must have been mentioned. 


“2 Cf. Annales 16 (on 
naos) and 2 (on back pillar); also 


<>? 
‘ hor Onty(.t) &.t mshn.t see Mariette II 


24a and 35 above. For Isis with a similar title cf. ibid. 
III 9b, 16, 43p. 

“This evidently corresponds to Annales 16 (naos) 
hm ntr n wéir ntr ‘> (thus!) hry ib iwn.t, following 
the same title hm-ntr n 3é.t wr.t nb.t i3.t-dy. 


““hm-ntr has to be supplied before Hathor; cf. Annales 
16 (naos) WI For hry.t-tp as 


an epithet of Hathor see Mariette III 2lv, 25d. 

“* Identical with Annales 16 (naos). Cf. also Annales 
17, 92. 1. 5, and Mariette II 76. 

“" Cf. k3b.t-t3.wy as a name of Dendereh, Wb. 5, 10, 
and Gauthier, Dictionnaire géographique, V 173. The 


parallel in Annales 16 (pillar) has [Wp Ss - 


In our text the reading dbn.é t2.wy seems to be in- 
tended. For a superfluous 3 cf. Junker, Grammatik der 
Denderateate, p. 6. 

““Identical with Annales 16 (pillar) following the 
same title. 
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and goddesses presiding over the birth- 
chamber. 


Priest of Osiris, the great god who is worshipped 
in (hry-ib) Dendereh and of Hathor, the 
uraeus-serpent of Ré. 


Priest of Isis with the mny.t who is worshipped 
in (hry.t-ib) Edfu. 

Priest of Isis, ‘she traverses the two lands.’ 

Priest of Isis, ‘ possessor of sweet breeze.’ 

Priest of Isis, ‘lady of phr.t’. 

Priest of Harsomtus, the great god, the lord of 


Rt. 


**So also Annales 16 (pillar). Gauthier (II 150) 
reads phr.t as an epithet of Dendereh. Cf. Junker, 
Onurislegende, p. 37 (phr.t). 

°° This evidently corresponds to Annales 16 (naos) 
hm-ntr Hr sm3-t 3wy ntr ‘3 (thus!) nb #3t. Harsomtus, 
as son of Hathor in her temple at Dendereh, always has 
this epithet. See Mariette I, 69 below, II 2 and passim. 


a 
For f3t, a variant of £Ae etc., and its location, see 


Gauthier IV 163-5 and Junker, Onurislegende, p. 36 f. 

*! The same titles, which were borne by neither Panas 
nor Korax, are found in Wreszinski, op. cit. p. 97, 1. 3 
(cf. p. 101). t*b-priests of the “beneficent gods” are 
mentioned in the decree of Canopus, 12. 

"2Cf. Annales 16 (pillar). A “fourth” priest of 
Hathor is found in Mariette IV pll. 6 and 15. 

** The hieroglyph seems to show a seated deity with 
a bird’s beak. The sign following it is unknown to me. 
It is not that of the god Min. 


“Cf. Annales 16 (pillar) But 


the disk with the two uraei is certain. Could ‘ sanctu- 
aries of the kings’ be meant? Cf. Wb. 2, 331-32. 

** For imy-r-pr alone, among other titles of a priest 
of the Ptolemaic period, cf. Wreszinski, 4g. Inschr., p. 
144 f. 


"Cf, Annales 16 (naos) Po. 


®7 Cf. Annales 17, 93. For &.t-Hr(.w) as a name of 
Edfu see Gauthier, Dict. géogr. V 84. 
58 Cf. Annales 17, 93 


Ao 


Annales 16 (pillar) so > and sé h.t-ntr n pr-3 


n iwn, Wreszinski, op. cit. p. 145 (statue of the Ptole- 
maic period). Cf. also Ahmed Bey Kamal, Stéles 
ptolémaiques 22049 (p. 45), 1. 3. The baboon as a Ptole- 
maic writing for s§ “scribe” (obviously because of 
Thot’s role as scribe of the gods) is known from Cairo 
31099; see Spiegelberg, Die demotischen Inschriften 
(Catal. général 1904), p. 30. 

°° Cf. the temples of first, second and third rank in 


the decrees of Rosetta and Canopus, and Bf 5 


Annales 17, 92, among the titles of a high official at 
Dendereh. 
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Priest of the beneficent and father-loving gods. 

Fourth priest (of Hathor of Dendereh). 

Priest of Thot (?) of (? and ?)... 

Priest of the sanctuaries of the sungods(?) in 
Dendereh. 

. . « « (Ary-h3 ?) and overseer of the house of the 
nome of Edfu (wts-hr). 

Priest of Horus who wields the lance in ‘the 
seat of Horus’ (Edfu). 

Scribe of the w‘b-priests of the temple (and ?) of 
the second temple (gap) 

[NN] son of the commander of the army 

. mht-(?) 


Between the strictly military and the strictly 
priestly titles, there are inserted a few epithets of 
a more general kind, which seem to be related to 
the second rather than the first category. This is 
obvious in the first case—the “gods and god- 
desses” probably comprising the various deities 
who were worshipped in the temple of Dendereh. 
As to the immediately following words, I feel 
unable to offer a satisfactory explanation. The 
words “the primeval one,” etc. clearly refer to 
Hathor who in Dendereh was conceived of as 
creator of the universe. 

The following titles, twelve® of which begin 
with ‘ priest of’ deserve a special commentary. 

As first and foremost of the deities whose 
‘priest’ our official is designated we find ‘ Isis, 
the great one, the mother of the god, the lady of 
#3. t-dy* who is worshipped in Dendereh.’* This 
name, with its epithets, is well known from the 
walls of her temple as the chief name of the god- 
dess of Dendereh whom we are accustomed to call 
by her earlier name ‘ Hathor.’ In Ptolemaic times 
—and a long time before—Isis and Hathor were 
considered one and the same goddess. The cow’s 
horns on the head of the seated woman as determi- 
r itive of the name ‘ Isis’ give to this identification 
a graphic expression. Since Isis was the mother 


*° Counting “ Hathor, the uraeus-serpent of Ré',” be- 
fore which hm-ntr has been omitted by the scribe, it 
would be 13, compared with 6 (or 7, counting Har- 
somtus, before whom the title hm-ntr has been left out) 
hm-nir titles in the case of Panas, and 14 (one of which 
is given twice) in the case of Korax. 

*: For i3.t-dy as a name of the temple of Hathor at 
Dendereh (and of a particular part of this temple?) 
see Gauthier, op. cit. I, 124 f. and Junker, A. Z. 43, 123. 
The original meaning of i}.t-dy seems to be unknown. 

*? The same title, with slight variants, is borne by 
Panas as well as by Korax. 


of Horus or Harpokrates, Isis-Hathor of Den- 
dereh was worshipped as the mother of Horus of 
Edfu. She was also considered the wife of Osiris 
who, however, at Dendereh only had a lesser shrine 
and must have played the role of a prince-consort. 
Combined with Isis in this first priestly title we 
find “the gods and goddesses presiding over the 
birth-chamber,” i.e. over the annex of the Den- 
dereh temple in which the birth of Horus was 
celebrated. 

In the second place we find the title ‘ priest of 
Osiris, the great god who is worshipped at Den- 
dereh.’ It is followed by ‘ priest of Hathor, the 
uraeus-serpent of Ré’ and four more forms of 
Isis-Hathor, which all are known as epithets of 
the goddess of Dendereh, the first of which (‘the 
one with the mny.t’) however, is here distinctly 
connected with Edfu. Besides, our official is called 
‘fourth priest,’ and from the parallel passage in 
the inscription of Korax we learn that ‘of Hathor 
of Dendereh’ has to be supplied. To this closer 
circle of deities of Dendereh also belongs Har- 
somtus, who was worshipped as a son of Hathor 
(his special sanctuary of hst was situated in the 
immediate vicinity) and the ‘sanctuaries of the 
sun-gods (?) in Dendereh’ which otherwise are 
unknown to me. 

The only place outside of Dendereh, in which 
we are certain that our official held a priestly 
office, was Edfu, ca. 170 kilometers to the south, 
where he was priest of ‘Horus who wields the 
lance’ and where he held another office, the mean- 
ing of which evades me. Finally he was priest of 
one or two gods which, unfortunately, I am tu, 
to identify, and which have no counterparts in the 
parallel inscriptions. The first one is perhaps Thot 
who appears among the deities worshipped with 
Hathor in her temple at Dendereh. The sign fol- 
lowing is unknown among Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
and among the places of Thot worship® none 
shows an approximately similar writing. The sign 
in itself might be a variant of that of the god 
Min, but about his worship at Dendereh nothing 
is known. 

Although this last question must be left open, 
it is obvious that the official of the Philadelphia 
statue, so far as his priestly functions went, was 
closely connected only with the temple of Den- 
dereh. His connections with Edfu were very slight 


** Cf. P. Boylan, Thot, the Hermes of Egypt (London, 
1922). 
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indeed and are sufficiently explained by the close 
relations between the temple of Hathor and that 
of her son Horus. If he really was a otparyys, 
his priestly titles would favor the assumption that 
the vopos Tevrupirys, the district of which Den- 
dereh was the metropolis, was under his super- 

vision.** Whether these priestly titles corresponded 
to any important official functions in the temple 
it is difficult to say. We know that the orparyyoi 
in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt often took the 
place of the ancient nomarchs, who always were 
high priests of the leading nome deity. The title 
‘priest of the great Isis, the mother of the god, 

in #.t-dy, who is worshipped in Dendereh to- 
gether with the gods and goddesses of the birth- 
chamber’ may indicate that our official held a 
leading position in the priestly college of Dendereh. 

Toward the end of these priestly titles which 
connect their bearer with Egyptian deities we find 
the title ‘ priest of the beneficent gods and of the 
father-loving gods,’ which has served us above in 
fixing the statue chronologically. 

The real priestly titles were followed by others, 
the larger part of which have been destroyed. 
They begin with ‘scribe of the w‘b-priests of the 
temple and (?) of the second temple’ and show 
perhaps that our official also had a function in 
the administration of the temple. 

Following this long array of titles, and pre- 
ceding the word dd.f ‘he says, which introduces 
the official’s address to the priests of Dendereh, 
once stood his name. Most unfortunately, it has 
been almost entirely obliterated—not a single sign 
am I able to identify with certainty. It was fol- 
lowed by ‘son [of],’ and then by the title imy-r 
ms‘, ‘commander of the army,’ which father and 
son had in common. Whether the following sign 
belongs to the title (‘the victorious army’?) or 
begins the proper name, I am unable to say. It 
would be tempting to assume that the name began 
with p3-sry. What follows is entirely destroyed. 
A supplementation to p3-sry-n-k3y might make 
our official identical with the ovparyyés Korax, 
who has so many titles in common, but the traces 
on our statue do not seem to fit. 


2. Address of the Official to the Priests of 
Dendereh 


This enumeration of the titles of our official is 
followed by a poetically worded address to the 


** Cf. Daressy, Annales 18, 186; Spiegelberg, A. Z. 57, 
88 f. 
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priests of the temple of Dendereh, as we are accus- 
tomed to find them on Egyptian temple statues 
since the time of the Middle Kingdom. 
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67 


“ He says: 


‘O ye great priests of Dendereh, 

Ye “god’s fathers and god’s treasurers ” 
who are in #3.t-dy, 

All ye w‘b-priests who are in their monthly 
office— 

Do praise the god for me in the “ great 
house,” when you enter therein, 

Do pronounce my name in the “house of 
the flame,” when you perform your offices 
at the festival times, 

Do remember me in the midst of the 

“pr-nw” at the time of revealing the 
face of the goddess, 

(gap) daily every day.’ ” 


If our official addresses the “great priests 
(hm.w-ntr) of Dendereh,” “the god’s fathers 
and god’s treasurers within #3.t-dy” and all “w‘b- 
priests ” during their monthly duties in the temple, 
his intention seems to be to mention the entire 
priestly personnel in the Hathor temple of Den- 
dereh. In the following optatives he distinguishes 
three different places within the temple at which 
he wants to be remembered: the “great house ” 
(pr-wr), that is the sanctum sanctorum, the 
“house of the flame,” and the “ pr-nw ” (however 


** For éd3wty(?)-ntr as a priestly title cf. Wb. 5, 638. 

°° For this writing of ibd cf. Junker, Gramm., p. 144. 

Cf. Annales 16 (pillar): dm.tn rn.y m beh 
wr.t. 

°° To the determinative of k3.¢ I know of no parallel. 


The text of Annales 16 (pillar) has instead a? i 


* This ‘revealing’ of the goddess is shown Mariette 
II, pl. 64a.—After the gap the inscription switches over 
to the left side of the pillar. 

*° Read m mn.t n.t r‘ nb and cf. Annales 16 (pillar) : 


CIES, and Sethe, Urk. 57, 3. 


See 
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this third one may have to be translated) which 
are known as side chapels of the ‘great house’ 
in Dendereh.”* 

On the other hand, there is a distinction as to 
the time in the dependent clauses, which follow 
the three optatives: praise the god for me—when 
you enter; pronounce my name—when you officiate 
at the festivals; remember me—at the festival of 
revealing the face of the goddess. The arrange- 
ment seems to lead up to a climax. He wants to 
be remembered at all times, from the moment at 
which the priests enter the temple to the moment 
when they see the face of the goddess in her 
innermost sanctuary. 

The rhythmical form of the brief strophe with 
its 3x 2 half verses is perfectly clear, and it is 
also clear that these half verses do not contain an 
identical number of stresses. The loose rhythm 
reminds us of that of Coptic religious poetry.” 
For a restoration of the last gap I have no sug- 
gestion to offer. 


3. Speech of the Priests of Dendereh, addressed to 
the Official 

The inscription comes to an end with a speech 
of the representatives of the temple of Dendereh, 
addressed to our official, to which I know of no 
Egyptian parallel. From it we must hope to get 
an explanation of the fact that the statue thus 
inscribed represents not a man but a woman. 


esr 

end 38 

2? 


Cf. Wb. 1, 517f. 
H. Junker, Koptische Poesie des 10. Jahrhunderts, 
I, I, Berlin, 1908-11. 


ar 
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“The ‘ great princes’ (h3ty.w-‘wr.w) and the 
priests (hm.w-ntr) in Dendereh, the chief lector 
priest in the place of inebriation,®* the hry-ést 
of the purification of the god (‘b.w-ntr), who has 


access to the sacred place, they said all together: 


‘It is you (?), O pious one [.. . ] 

It is [Hathor] the lady of Dendereh, the mistress 
of all the gods, the eye of Re—there is no 
other one beside her. 

The great Isis, the lady of #3.t-dy—the only one, 
the like of whom does not exist, 

And Horus of Edfu, the great god, lord of the 


™ Cf. Mariette, IV 17, where a h3ty-" m ht and a 
h3ty-' wr are seen in action behind the priest mentioned 
in n. 74. Cf. also Annales 17, 90. 


%A priest with the title 


is seen carrying two shrines in Mariette, IV 17. The 
title hry-sst} ‘bw mtr occurs also at Akhmim: see 
Ahmed Bey Kamal, op. cit. 22074 (p. 70), 1. 12, and 
22095 (p. 85), 1. 6. 

™ Cf. wéh nmt.t (m) bw dér, Wreszinski, op. cit. 105, 


12 BIAS ana ws m pr Pth, ibid. p. 109, 


1.3 (both of the Ptolemaic period). 

7 For dmd(.w) m sp see Wb. 5, 459 IIb 6. For the 
writing of dmd see Annales 17, 93. 

77 For ‘k3-ib “sincere” cf. Junker, A. Z. 43, 110. 

78 That the name of Hathor has to be restored is clear 
from the epithets following. Cf. 


a av 

as title Panas (Cairo 900) 
iw 


NSM 
as the official title of Hathor of Dendereh, ibid., 1. 3. 
Cf. Mariette, III 75a: 
1f'ad 

®° Cf. ibid. 65a, third row: nfr.t iwty.t mit.t.é. 

**T assume that the sign stands for the similar one 
which shows a sistrum in the raised right hand: ef. 
Junker, A. Z. 43, 112. 

8? For this late writing of nb “lord” see Borchardt, 
Statuen III 696, and cf. Junker, Gramm. 516. 

8° Read ‘py (or ipy) épéy bnty ... “ the noble winged 
disk in...” and cf. Mariette, II 76, and III 64 (third 
row) “the noble winged disk in all his sanctuaries.” 

8¢ Cf. Annales 17, 93: wn.én dmd(.w) hr rig tw. 

* Read hr shry.t ..., or the like, and cf. Wb, 4, 220. 

86 For iw s3.k r mn? 

** For this wish for a lifetime of 110 years cf. Wre- 
szinski, op. cit. p. 144, 1. 3 from bottom. The earliest 
reference to this round number of years in Egyptian 
literature is found at the end of the instructions of 
Ptahhotep: see Erman, Egyptian Literature (London, 
1927) p. 65. Its occurrence in Gen. 50, 22 has often 
been noted. 

** For &.t-tby.t as a name of the temple and town of 
Dendereh, see Gauthier, op. cit. V 89. Hathor is called 
bnty(.t) &.t thy.t in Mariette, III 20r, 80i. 
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sky, the noble winged disk presiding in 


They rejoice over (?) what] thou hast done for 
them. 

May they cause thy name to remain as remains 
the sky and thy house to endure as endures 
the earth. 

They are united, watching over thee, in dispelling 
[evil from thee ?] 

Thy son shall remain upon thy seat after thee, 
after 110 years, and the son of thy son like- 
wise !?” 


We see the address of our official to the priests 
of Hathor is followed by a second and last address, 
the speakers of which are not identical with the 
men addressed before. They are also priests of 
Dendereh, but they have not the same titles. In- 
stead of the great priests (hm.w-ntr), the “fathers 
and treasurers of the god” and the w*b-priests, 
who were functioning in the temple, we find “the 
‘great princes’ (h3ty.w- wr.w) and the priests 
(hm.w-ntr) in Dendereh,” the “ chief lector priest 
at the place of inebriation” and the “secret coun- 
sellor of the purification of the god.” They may 
represent the administration of the temple. 

Unfortunately, this speech is interrupted by 
three lacunae, the first of which renders a clear 
understanding of its beginning extremely difficult. 
The first question is whether the words following 
dd.sn “They said” belong to the speech proper 
or not. Gunn’s suggestion (by letter) to translate 
“what they say, united (or: with one accord) in 
coming to thee, is”—dd(.t).sn dmd(.w) m 
iy(.t) n.& pw—and to begin the speech itself by 
“O pious one... she is Hathor” meets with a 
double difficulty. One would expect that dd.én 
has to be taken in the same way as before, i.e. 
“they said,” $dm.f-form, not relative-form “what 
they said.” Besides, it seems to me much less 
likely that, in a statement like this, the official 
would have been directly addressed (in coming 
to thee) instead of referred to in the third person. 
On the other hand, to begin the speech with dmd 
and to translate “A uniting for you it is, O pious 
one (of the gods of Dendereh, or the like)” — 
dmd m sp n.k pw ‘k3-ib . . . , does not seem to fit 
with the following “ [Hthr] etc. pw” which can 
only mean “it is Hathor, etc.” My first attempt 
at an interpretation, as given in the Bulletin of 
September 1940, “firm is what thou hast offered, 
thou pious one” — rwd msb(.t) .n.k pw ‘k3-ib — 


has to be abandoned. The first sign, although it 
resembles the sign rwd, and although it differs 
slightly from the certain dmd sign toward the end 
of the inscription, seems to be rather dmd than rwd. 
Besides, a writing of msb.n.k for (m)sb(.t)n.k, 
“what thou hast offered,” is rather unlikely. On 
the other hand, the words dmd(.w) m sp, “ united 
together,” may very well precede the speech proper. 
But to begin this with n.k pw “to thee be- 
longs ...”, again meets with grave difficulties. 
In this emergency an ingenious idea of Dr. Walter 
Federn may provide the solution. N.k& may be a 
scribal error for nt.&. Between n and k (the space 
is unusually wide!) a ¢ may have been left out 
erroneously, and the speech of the Dendereh offi- 
cials may have begun with the words nt.k pw 
‘k3-4b “it is you, O pious one...”, or “ you are 
a pious one. ,.”. At any rate, the following 
words — “It is [Hathor] the lady of Dendereh, 
the mistress of all the gods, the eye of Ré,” are 
perfectly clear. 

It is very probable—to say the least—that they 
refer to the statue on which this speech was written, 
and we may be near the truth if we fill the lacuna 
with something like “who has made this great 
gift to the temple.” The following sentence men- 
tions “ The great Isis, lady of #3.t-dy ” who along- 
side of Hathor, is often found in the reliefs of the 
Dendereh temple*® and “Horus of Edfu, the 
great god, lord of the sky, etc.”, whom we see de- 
picted in the same temple as the companion of 
Hathor.®® The predicate to this double subject is 
missing, but the words “(which) thou hast done 
(or made) for them” which follow the second 
lacuna, suggest that something like “they rejoice 
over” or “they are grateful for” will have to be 
restored. 

Thus it seems to me hardly possible to avoid the 
conclusion that our statue represents the goddess 
Hathor of Dendereh herself, and that the text 
incised on her back pillar once mentioned the name 
of the man who had the statue carved for the main 
temple of his district and who dedicated it, per- 
haps to replace an older image which had fallen 
into decay. He entrusted an excellent artist with 
the work and he decided that the goddess should 
appear in the modern garment of his time. 

Under these assumptions, the unique speech of 


8° Mariette I pls. 34, 42, 50, 57, 68, 69 ete. 
°° Mariette I pls. 24, 52, 73, 77; II 14, 52, 67, 74; 
III 40, 41. 
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the representatives of Dendereh, and their profuse 
wishes addressed to the official, would be best ex- 
plained as the expression, in a typical Egyptian 
way, of their gratitude for the dedication of the 
statue. The third part of the speech, containing 
these words, presents no difficulties. The speakers 


pray to the gods that they may forever protect the 
donor and his family, that they may watch over 
him against all evil influences, and that, after the 
classical duration of 110 years of life, he be fol- 
lowed in his office by his descendants. 


THE VOCATIVE IN HITTITE 


H. G. GUTerBock 
ANKARA 


UNTIL Now, no special vocative form has been 
known in Hittite grammar. In the grammars 
published by Delaporte* and Friedrich? no men- 
tion of the vocative is made. According to Forrer,* 
Sturtevant* and H. Pedersen, the nominative 
functions also as vocative. Sommer * even warned 
his readers not to regard the plain stem forms 
which are occasionally found as “evidence for an 
indoeuropean vocative without ending.” It is here 
proposed to explain certain forms—with and with- 
out ending—as vocative forms, and the instances 
must therefore be examined in detail. 


1. THE STEM FORM USED AS VOCATIVE 


The most obvious examples of the stem form 
used as voc. are found in the Kumarbi myths pub- 
lished by Otten in KUB XXXIII (1943). It 
should be noted that these texts appeared much 
later than the studies mentioned above. Had they 
been known earlier, even Sommer would probably 
not have denied the existence of the voc. so cate- 
gorically.— First it must be emphasized that in 


1L. Delaporte, Eléments da la Grammaire Hittite 
(Paris, 1929). 

2 J. Friedrich, Hethitisches Elementarbuch, I. Teil: 
Kurzgefasste Grammatik (Indogermanische Bibliothek, 
Heidelberg, 1940). 

*E. Forrer, in: Mitteilungen der Altorientalischen 
Gesellschaft, IV (1928-29), p. 35. 

*E. H. Sturtevant, A Comparative Grammar of the 
Hittite Language (Philadelphia, 1933), p. 166, § 186. 

®H. Pedersen, Hittitisch und die anderen indoeuro- 
piischen Sprachen (Kgl, Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, 
Kgbenhavn, 1938), p. 21, § 15. 

*F. Sommer, in: Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 
(OLZ), 38 (1935), 28f.; F. Sommer und A. Falkenstein, 
Die hethitisch-akkadische Bilingue ... (Bil.) (Baye- 
rische Akademie, Miinchen, 1938), p. 147, n. 2. 


general the names of gods in the Kumarbi mytho- 
logical texts are written with case endings except 
when they are combined with Akkadian elements 
(like ANA etc.). Since our texts are written very 
carefully, the use of the stem form in some places 
cannot be explained as accidental. The following 
examples show the stem form used in address:* 


XXXIITI 102 II 4f. (Ullikummi epic, 1** tablet, 
fragment c): nu arunas ANA PImpaluri 
EGIR-pa memiskizzi PImpaluri kému uddar 
istamas “The Sea spake again to Impaluri: 
‘O Impaluri! Hear these my words!’” 

XXXIII 106 III 30f. (Ullikummi, 3" tbl.): 
DA.A-as ANA PUpelluri [EGIR-pa memi]s- 
kiuan dats UL-ua sakti PUpelluri memian- 
nauatta UL kuiski udas “ Ea spake again to 
Upelluri: ‘Knowst thou not, O Upellrui? 
And did no one bring thee word?’ ” 


XII 65, 17f. (text 4a): PKumarbis udda[r 
ANA ¥]®SUK[KAL-SU memiskiuan dais] 
DMukisanu ““SUKKAL-I[A ...] “ Kumarbi 
spake the words to his vezir: ‘O MukiSanu, 
my vezir!...’” 

XXXIII 109 I 3ff. (text 4b): Salli[$ arunas 
udd|ar ANA PKumarbi EGIR-pa memi[3- 
kiuan dais ...]-a8 asanza memias PKu- 
marbi DINGIR.MES[-as attas] “The great 
Sea spake again the words to Kumarbi: 
‘[...]... word, O Kumarbi, Father of the 


Quotations given after the cuneiform editions (ro- 
man figures refer to KUB = Keilschrifturkunden aus 
Boghazkéi) and after my fourthcoming translation 
(German edition to appear as Nr. 16 of “ Istanbuler 
Schriften,” Turkish edition in the publications of the 
Tiirk Tarih Kurumu = Turkish Historical Society). 
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Besides these stem forms of names written pho- 

netically and used in address, the Kumarbi texts 

contain the following ideograms of gods used in 
address : 

XXXIII 114 IV 16f. (text 1c): PLAMA-as 
DU-ni EGIR-pa [memiskiuan dais] PU EN- 
IA kariiua [...] “LAMA spake again to the 
Weather-God: ‘O Weather-God, my lord! 
Of old 

XXXIII 106 II 17f. (Ullikummi, 3" tbl.): 
[PTasmis]jus PU-ni EGIR-pa memiskiuan 
dais PU EN-IA uddairmu [tstamas] “ 
misu spake again to the Weather-God: ‘O 
Weather-God, my lord! Hear my words!’” 

ibd. III 26f.: PUpelluris ANA [memis- 

kiuan dais] Tl-anzaua PE.A “ Upelluri 
spake to Ea: ‘ Live, O Ea!’” 


If we consider that in these epics the case form 
of the ideograms of gods is otherwise always ex- 
pressed either by phonetic complements or by 
Akkadian prepositions, the absence of complements 
in address cannot be accidental but seems to repre- 
sent the stem form, corresponding to the stem 
form of the phonetically written names quoted 
above. The same observation can be made in the 
case of the name of Gilgame, always written ideo- 
graphically,’ in the Hittite fragments of the 
GilgameS epic. Apart from the instances where 
the forms are written with phonetic complements: 
DGIS.GIM.MAS-us (nom.), VIII 51 II 21 
(Friedrich, ZA 39, p. 8) etc.; PGIS.GIM.MAS- 
as (gen.?), ibd., 1. 5 (p. 6) ; PGIS.GIM.MAS-un 
(ace.), VIII 57, 5f. (p. 2) ete., and the Akkadian 
writing ANA PGIS.GIM.MAS for the dat. (ex- 
amples below), the following are the only examples 
of the ideogram with neither complement nor 
preposition : 


VIII 53 IV 21f. (ZA 39, p. 12): nu PHuuauats 
ANA PGIS.GIM.MAS EGIR-pa memi[8- 
kiuan dais] arhauamu dali PGIS.GIM.MAS 
“ Huwawa spake again to Gilgame3: ‘ Let me 
free, O Gilgame3!’” 

VIII 58, 12f. (p. 16): [PISTAR-s] ANA 
DGIS.GIM.MAS EGI[R-pa memiskiuan 
dais] [... PGI]S.GIM.MAS numuza [...] 


8 Friedrich, Gram. (cf. n. 2), § 347, takes DGiigimmas 
as a consonant stem written phonetically. But the pho- 
netic complements -ws and -un do not agree with this 
assumption; cf. ibd. § 348! 
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“Star spake again to Gilgame3: [‘...,] O 
Gilgame3! Now me [...].’” 

VIII 50 III 6ff. (p. 24): ™UR.SA.NA.BI-is 
(probably read “Ursanabis) ANA PGIS. 
GI[M.MAS] EGIR-pa memiskiuan dais kuit 
DGIS.GIM.MAS nuuakan ... “ UrSanabi 
spake again to GilgameS: ‘What, O Gilga- 


Here, too, the fact that the non-complemented 
ideogram is used in address cannot be accidental.— 
Among the names written phonetically in this epic, 
the only instance of the stem form occurs in the 
following passage, where it stands in address again: 


VIII 62 IV 11 (l.c., p. 30; Kumarbi, text 3a): 
TI-za e§ PUllu “ Live, O Ullu!” (Contrast 
the nom. form PUllus VIII 50 IV 5 [p. 26] 


in broken context) .® 


The examples given are sufficient to prove the 
existence, in Hittite, of a voc. form without end- 
ing. In spite of Sommer’s warning *° the following 
passage can now be interpreted in the same way: 


XXVII 67 II 41f.: nw PIS.TUR-: arha tarnai 
DAlauuaimi kiinza zik penni adannamatta 
MAS-an pihhi “Then he releases the mouse 
(saying): ‘O Alauwaimi! Drive this away! 
To eat I shall give thee a goat!’” 


In 1. 31, too, the same name without ending oc- 
curring at the beginning of a new paragraph of a 
speech must be voc. 


2. OTHER USAGES OF THE STEM FORM 


Since the first days of Hittitology it has been 
recognized that the stem form was employed in 
Akkadian writing. Such cases occur either in 
Akkadian texts and portions of texts (as, ¢.g., 
the introductory formula of the royal inscriptions, 
umma tabarna ...) or in Hittite texts when 
proper names are combined with ideograms or 
Akkadian words. Not to be confused with the 
stem form is the old dat. in -a (indicating direc- 
tion) which, in -a-stems, happens to have the 
same appearance (e.g., URUHattusa “to Hat- 
tuSa”). Again a peculiarity of geographical 
names has to be kept in mind: KUR “ country” 
forms a gen. construction with the following name; 
the stem form after KUR, consequently, is to be 


® The grammatical form of DUlluia, ibd. I 7, 19f., IV 
10, cannot be determined from the fragmentary context. 
2°OLZ 1935, 28f., ad locum. 
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considered as Akkadian." Cf., ¢. g., the Hattu8ili 
text, II 3ff.: KUR KUR URUPis- 
kuru, etc., without ending;?* contrast ™Maras- 
gandan, -®UKurustamas, etc., with Hittite case 
endings. 

From the epics we learn still another use of 
the stem form: 


XXXIII 121 II 5 (Ke&8i epic, cf. Kumarbi, ap- 
pendix 3): SAL-a8 SUM-set ‘Sintalimeni 
“The woman’s name (was) Sintalimeni.” 

XXIV 81 7 ff. (Appu tale, cf. Kumarbi, app. 4) : 
URU-as SUM-anSet VRU[Su]dul . . . nukan 
ger LU-a3 ™Appu SUM-anset “(There was) 
a town, its name (was) Sudul;... And there 
(lived) a man, Appu (was) his name.” 

XXXIII 93 III 29 (Ullikummiy, 1* tbl., frgm. d) : 
DUllikummi SUM-an “ Ullikummi be 
the name! ” 


Here, the stem form is used, in the first two 
instances, to introduce a new name into the narra- 
tive, and in the last instance, for the bestowing of 
the name on a new-born child. In spite of some 
difficulties, the following examples from the Appu 
tale can probably be explained in the same way: 


XXIV 8 III 7: nuss [Sanez]zi laman “°HUL-lu 
dais “And he bestowed (lit.: put) on him 
the sweet name Evil.” 

ibd., 10: nussi[ssan SUM-an esdu 
“ Evil be his name! ” 

ibd., 13f.: nussikan NIG.SI.SA-an SUM-an dais 
[...]-San NIG.SI.SA-an SUM-an halzes- 
Sandu “And he bestowed on him the name 
Just (saying): ‘[...] let them call his name 
Just!’” 

ibd., 16: NIG.SI.SA-an SUM-an eSdu “ Just be 
the name! ” 


The phonetic complement of the name of Just, 
-an, is surprising. But it can perhaps be explained 
as stem form of a -nt-stem, handant-, since, ac- 
cording to the variant reading NIG.SI.SA-tar 
(ABoT* 62 I 38) for handandatar (Hattuiili 
text, I 45), handant- seems to be the Hittite read- 
ing of NIG.SI.SA. In fact, in col. IV 6 of the 


Friedrich, Gram., § 347 b. 

12 For KUR URUDaistipasia cf. Gdtze, Neue Bruch- 
stiicke ..., p. 88 bottom. 

18 ABoT = Ankara Arkeoloji Miizesinde bulunan Bo- 
fazkéy Tabletleri (Bogazkéy Tablets in the Archeologi- 
cal Museum at Ankara), by K. Balkan (in preparation). 


Appu text, the form NIG.SI.SA-za SES-ai occurs 
as nom., and here the -za, in connection with 
memiskiuan dats, cannot be the reflexive particle 
(cf. the examples quoted above), so it must be a 
phonetic complement, indicating probably the 
reading handanza. Strange, however, are the nom. 
forms “°HUL-as (IV 4, 8, 21, 24, and 28) ** and 
LONIG.SI.SA-as (1. 21), which do not agree with 
the forms occurring in col. III 7-10 and 13-16; 
apparently the two brothers here bear names in 
-a-stems different from those in the earlier part of 
the text.*® 

After having established the use of the stem 
form as voc. and as a kind of “absolute” form 
(for names introduced into the story or bestowed 
on a child), we are able better to understand its 
use in Akkadian writing. It now becomes clear 
that the Hittites did not invent a purely theoreti- 
cal stem form for the writing of Akkadian texts 
or passages, but used a form actually existent in 
their own language. 

Since the Hittites themselves made use of the 
stem form when writing Akkadian viz. a foreign 
language, most scholars also have adopted that 
form for reproducing Hittite names in modern 
languages. Goetze however has declared himself 
in favor of the use of the nom. form of Hittite 
names in our language,’® pointing to the Greek 
and Roman names which we usually reproduce in 
the nom. But in favor of the stem form one may 
just as well adduce the example of Indian names 
like Indra, etc. Since further the stem form has 
now been proved really to exist in Hittite, we are 
justified even more than ever in saying, e. g., 
MurSili instead of MurSili§.*7 


** [HU]L-lu-un (IV 29) must be attribute to GUD.AB 
at the beginning of the line, so it is not the personal 
name. 

**Or are LUBUL-lu = idalu and NiG.SI.SA-an = 
handan(?) to be taken as attributes of laman (neuter) ? 
The parallel passage XXXIII 93 III 29 is against this 
assumption, and even so the difference between the words 
used in bestowing the name and the names used later 
in the text remains unexplained. Besides, the combina- 
tion of [Sanez]zi laman LUBUL-lu, with two attributes, 
one preceding the noun and one following it, would be 
hard to assume (Sanezzi restored after XXXIII 93 III 
14). 

*° Kizzuwatna and the Problem of Hittite Geography 
(Yale Oriental Series, Researches, XXII, New Haven, 
1940), preface. 

** Why does Gétze confine the nom. form to personal 
names only, not including geographical names? Why did 
he not call his book “ Kizzuwatna’”? The name of the 
town with a case ending occurs, ¢.g., on p. 22, 1. 14, and 
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3. THE VOCATIVE ENDING IN -e (-t) 


In the great Sun hymn XXXI 127,** there are 
some strange forms ending in -e and ~t, side by 
side with stem forms and as variant readings of 
such forms. The passages where these forms occur 
are given first in transliteration only: 


XXXI 127 11ff.: PUTU-e ishami handanza han- 
nesnas ishas nepisas daganzipassa (var.: tak- 
naska, 128, 2) LUGAL-ue utne zik dudduskisi 

14ff.: nepisas taknassa hulalesni zikpat PUTU-us 
lalukimas PUTU-e Sarkui (var.: Sarku, 129, 
4) LUGAL-we DUMU PNIN.GAL 

16 ff. (following the preceding passage) : utniian- 
das Saklain ishiul zikpat handaiskisi PUTU~ 
Sarku LUGAL-ue 

e2f.: PUTU-i GAL-li LUGAL-we PEN. LIL-as 
attaste[S] 4 halhaltumart tukpat kisritti 
t[i-t]a( ?)-a[t(?)] 

58f.: PUTU-i garku LUGAL-ue 4 halhaltumari 
ukturt*° istarna arha tiattart 


The same form occurs in some passages of the 
incantation ritual VII 1** as well: 


KUR URUKizzuyatna is Akkadian genitive construction, 
ef. supra, p. 3. 

18 With parallel texts, quoted by Otten in KUB XXXI, 
p. vf. Some additional fragments found by peasants 
after the end of the excavations and now in the Ankara 
Museum will be published by K. Balkan in ABoT (see 
n. 13) as No. 44 and 44a-b. 

1° End of line in traces on adjoining fragment ABoT 
44 (cf. preceding note); reading not certain. 

2° End of line ibd.; probably nothing missing at the 
end. 

*2 It may be stated here that KBo III 8 is part of the 
same tablet, completing cols. II and III of VII 1: 

VII 1 II 35 + KBo III 8 II 1; 

| + “ “ 7; 

KBo III 8 II 36 becomes i. 70 of complete column; 
« « © TIT 35 + VII 1 III 1; 

VII 1 III 36 becomes 1, 70 of complete column. 


Of the four titles of texts listed in the colophon, the first 
(VII 1 IV 5f.) corresponds to the text beginning in 
col. III 63 (= VII 1 III 29), which is probably the last 
text; the second title (IV 7 ff.) refers to the beginning 
of the tablet (VII 1 I 1ff.); no passage corresponding 
to the third title (IV 10 ff.) is preserved in the extant 
parts of the tablet. Since this text, like the first, deals 
with the karate’ of a man or child, col. II 1-51 (= KBo 
III 8 II 17) might be part of it, so that the beginning 
would be lost with the lower part of col. I. In KBo III 
8 II 6 and 8 (= 40 and 42) read TUR-J instead of ¢-li 
(Sommer, Bil., p. 140, n. 2), after ll. 31, 33, etc——The 
fourth title (IV 13 ff.) corresponds to col. II 52ff. 
(= KBo III 8 II 18ff.). 
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VII 11 6ff.: inanas PUTU- kasatta SISKUR. 
SISKUR pihhun nu TUR-an kuin hukkis- 
kimi nankan SUM-SU temi inanas PUTU-< 
kidaniua TUR-li inan EGIR-an arha karé 

tbd., 15: inanas PUTU~i 2ik azziki akkuski. 


At first sight, one might take these forms as 
dat., and apparently Sommer who explained Sarku 
as dat. without ending did so.27 In XXXI 127J 1 
one could take PUTU-e as dat., comparing the 
introductory formula of the prayer XXI 2711 
({AN]A PUTU “2UTCL-na ... “To the Sun- 
Goddess of Arinna ...”) ; but the repeated change 
of case (PUTU-e dat., ishas nom., LUGAL-ue 
again dat., zik again nom.) would be hard to ex- 
plain. In 1. 22, too, dat. would be possible if it 
could be combined with tuk, and similarly in VII 
116 (with -ia). But, if the explanation of these 
forms as dat. in the passages quoted is difficult, 
in the remaining examples it is quite impossible. 
On the other hand, if one takes the forms in -e 
and -t as voc., good sense is obtained in all 
instances : 


XXXI 127 11ff.: “O Sun-God, my lord! Just* 
lord of judgment!** O king of heaven and 
earth! Thou rulest the lands.” 

14ff.: “In the circuit of heaven and earth thou, 
the Sun-God, art the light,*> O Sun-God, 
mighty king, son of Ningal!” 

16 ff.: “Thou establishest custom and contract of 
the land, O Sun-God, mighty king! ” 

22f.: “O Sun-God, great king! Thy father Enlil 
put(?)** the four corners (of the world) 
into thy hands.” 

58f.: O Sun-God, mighty king! Thou stridest 
through the four eternal corners (of the 
world).” 

VII 111ff.: “O Sun-God of Disease! Behold, 
I have given thee a sacrifice. (Then, I pro- 
nounce the name of the child for whom I 
perform the incantation.) O Sun-God of Dis- 
ease! Remove the disease from this child!” 

15: “O Sun-God of Disease! Eat and drink!” 


*7OLZ 1941, 61. Accepted by the present writer, 
Orientalia 12, p. 152 (ad Friedrich, Gram., § 64a); 
I cannot maintain this view any more. 

Cf. p. 3f. on N1G.SI.SA = handanza. 

** For the use of the nom, form in address, cf. infra, 
section 4. 

*°For hulalessar, cf. Siegel aus Bogazkiy, I, p. 49, 
n. 184; for lalukkimaS, cf. Orientalia 12, p. 356; for the 
appositional nom. DUTU-u8, cf. infra, section 4. 

° tiia- for dai-? Reading doubtful, cf. n. 19. 
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The following voc. forms can be drawn from 
these passages: isha-mi (stem form of both noun 
and poss. pron.), GAL-li= Salli (stem form of 
adj.), Sarku (the same) with variant reading 
sarkui, PUTU-e and PUTU-i (-u-stem, probably 
to be read [stanue), and LUGAL-ue (-u-stem, 
probably to be read hassue). The form ending in 
-e, -i, according to the material as yet at hand, 
occurs only with -w-stems. These stems, however, 
also appear in pure stem form for voc. We may 
draw up the following table: 


-a-stems: stem form: tha-mi; probably ideogr. 
DU and PZ.A (voc.) ; 

-i-stems: stem form: Impaluri, Upelluri, Ku- 
marbi, Alawuaimi (voc.), -mt (voc. of poss. 
pron.), Salli (voc. of adj.), Ullikummi, 
Sintalimeni (“ absolute ” form) ; 

-u-stems: stem form: Mukisanu, Ullu; idgr. 
DGIS.GIM.MAS (voc.), sarku (voc. of 
adj.), 

Appu, probably “© HUL-lu (“ absol.” form) ; 
ending -e(i): PUTU-e, PUTU-i, LUGAL- 
ue, Sarkui (voc.) ; 

-l-stem: stem form: U®USudul (“ absol.” form) ; 

-nt-stem(?): stem form?): NIG-SI.SA-an 
(= handan?) (“absol.” form). 


4, THE NOMINATIVE USED FOR THE NAME OF 
THE PERSON ADDRESSED 


In the first instance quoted above from XXXI 
127 we translated the nom. form ishas as a voc. 
Further examples of the nom. used in place of the 
voc. can be found. But before examining the ex- 
amples we have to distinguish another use of the 
nom. which must not be confounded with the voc. 
A sentence like nu zik ™"Kupanta-PLAMA-as UL 
Sakti (Kup. C I 13f., Friedrich, Staatsvertrage 
I, p. 112ff.) may be rendered in English as 
“ Knowst thou not, O Kupanta-LAMA?”, where 
the name is used in address, but from the point of 
view of Hittite, the nom. in this sentence is in 
apposition to zik “thou.” In English this could 
only be imitated clumsily by saying “thou, the 
Kup.”. The appositional nature of the nom. is 
proved by comparison with other cases used in 
apposition: tukmas’ ANA ™Kupanta-PLAMA 
AMA-as esta “To thee, (to) Kup., she was 
mother” (7. ¢., she was thy mother), Kup. E I 8 
(p. 106); nu tuk ™Kupanta-PLAMA-an ANA 
™Mashuiluua DUMU-anni [pikhhun] “ And I gave 
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thee, (namely) Kup., to MaShuiluwa for a son,” 
D I 28 (p. 110); kattama tuel SA “Kupanta- 
PLAMA DUMU.MES-KA .. . asandu “ Simi- 
larly, let thy children, (namely of) Kup., be...”, 
C II 11f. (p. 122). On the other hand, the ap- 
positional use of the name of the person speaking 
can be compared (some examples for the acc. see 
below; for the nom. cf. the expression PUTU* 
paun “T, the Sun, went,” common in historical 
texts). Many examples for the name of the person 
addressed used in apposition, both in the nom. and 
in other cases, can be found in the historical texts 
of the New Kingdom. To quote all of them seems 
unnecessary; reference to the treaties and the 
Madduwatta text is sufficient. 

Such appositions, however, occur even in the 
myths and prayers in which we have found the 
voc, form: 


XXXIII 103 II 9f. with dupl. 100, 17f. (Ulli- 
kummi, tbl., frgm. c): kuuatpatua 
[...(?) z]ik DKumarbig DUMU.LU.ULU. 
LU-UTTI idalauuanni sanhis[kisi] “Why 
doest thou, Kumarbi, persecute mankind in 
evil? ” (appositional nom.). 

ibd., 11: tuk PKumarbin “Thee, Kumarbi” 
(apppos. acc.). 

ibd., 14: uk PA.A-an “Me, Ea” (appos. acc.) * 
of the person speaking). 

XXXIII 110, 4 and 11 (ibd., frgm. d): uk PKw 
marbin “ Me, Kumarbi” (the same). 

XXXIII 106 III 38f. (Ullikummi, 3" tbl.): 
nuza PU pellurig kuit MI-ia3 KI-a3 KI.BAD- 
as nuza asi nu[nta]riian DINGIR"™-in UL 
Sakti “(Is it) because thou, Upelluri, art re- 
mote from the dark earth, (that) thou doest 
not know this swift god?” (appos. nom.). 

XXXI 127 I 29: [nep]isas SIG appa tukpat 
PUTU~i ha[skanzi] ** “The gate of heaven 
they open again to thee, the Sun-God ” (appos. 
dat.). 

ibd. 33f.: [kwita] PUTU-us memiskisi DINGIR. 
MES-sa appa tu[k PUTU-~< arueskanzi]* 
“What(ever) thou, the Sun-God, sayest, the 
gods bow to thee, the Sun-God” (appos, nom. 
and dat.). 


27 According to Sommer, Die Ahbijavi-Urkunden (AU), 


33. 

28° End of line in ABoT 44, restored from XXIV 3 I 53 
and XXXI 133, 10. 

2° For restoration cf, Nr. 133, 13f.; 134, 7f.; XXIV 
3 1 57; ABoT 44. 
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ibd. 49 ff.: kinna LO.NAM.ULU.LU-aS (! read: 
-an!) ERUM-KA PUTU-us luluuai (var.: 
luluuaisi, 135, 16) nu PUTU-i NINDA-an 
KAS Sippazakiuuan tiiazzi nan hantantan 
ERUM-KA PUTU-us kigarta ep (var.: 
[ep]st, 135, 18) *° “On this man, thy slave, 
bestow thou, (the) Sun-God (var.: thou, the 
Sun-God, bestowest) welfare! He approacheth 
to sacrifice bread and beer to (thee,) the Sun- 
God; therefore take thou, (the) Sun-God, 
(var.: thou, the Sun-God, takest) him, thy 
just slave, by the hand!” (here, the nom. 
used with the imperative—in the main text— 
is very close in meaning to a voc.). 

ibd, 52 ff.: nu méus kuius PUTU-us turitan harst 
nusmas kasa DUMU.NAM.LU.ULU.LU-as 
halkin suhhas nu meuastis karippandu* “To 
the horses(?)** which thou, the Sun-God, 
hast harnessed, behold!, Man hath thrown 
grain ; now, thy horses(?) shall eat!” (appos. 
nom.). 

ibd, 55f.: ziga®® [...] PUTU-us hues “Thou, 
[...] (the) Sun-God, live!” (here, too, the 
nom. connected with the imper. is used like 
a voc.). 

ibd. 68: nukan PUTU-us nepis [... 
(both damaged). 

ibd., III 4: [nat S]iunimi tuk memis[kimi] ** 
“This I will tell to thee, (to) my god (var.: 
to the Sun-God) ” (appos. dat.) ; cf. DINGIR- 
IA III 19, 20, 37, 40, IV 8, 12, 22, 25, 26; °* 
131 + ABoT 44a, obv. 6 and 9. 


1; col. II 7 


In the ritual text VII 1, too, the appositional 
nom. PUTU-us occurs besides the voc. PUTU-i 


discussed above: 


VII 1 II 30: kinunauarat zik PUTU-us hukkiski 
“Now thou, (the) Sun-God, exorcise it!” 


(with imperative). 


8° End of lines in ABoT 44; nothing missing at the 
end. 

%1 End of lines in ABoT 44. 

82 This meaning is furnished by the restored context 
if one may assume that the Sun-God’s chariot was 
imagined as being drawn by horses. The stem seems to 
be méu-: 1. 52 mi-e-ti-us, acc. pl.; 1. 54 mi-e-ua-ad (-ti-iF), 
nom, pl. 

383 ziga at the end of 1. 55 in ABoT 44. 

*4 Restored from XXX 10 rev. 17; variant reading tuk 
DUTU-i in XXX 11 rev. 13 f. 

*@ Last three lines numbered 33’, 36’, 37’ in KUB 


XXXI. 
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From the nom. used in apposition to the pro- 
noun of the 2nd person—be it represented by ztk 
or inherent in the verb form—to the voc. function 
of the nom. form is only a short step. There are, 
indeed, some clear instances of the nom. form 
being used instead of the voc. Both forms even 
occur in the same text. So we read in the same 


Sun hymn: 

XXXI 127 I %: zikpat genzwualas PUTU-us 
“Thou art merciful, Sun-God! ” 

ibd. 9ff.: nan zikpat sarliskisi PUTU-us suuaru 
maianza DUMU PNIN.GAL “ Thou causest 
him to win, Sun-God, . . . , well-grown son of 
Ningal!” 

In 1. 35f. the relation between PUTU-us and zik 

is not clear. 


In the prayer XXI 27, too, the different ways 
of expressing address alternate. After the intro- 
duction with ANA (I 1f., see p. 5) the text 
proper starts in 1]. 3 with the words: PUTU 
URUTUL-naza GASAN-IA KUR-eas humandas 
SAL.LUGAL-as. The enclitic particle -za shows 
that this has to be understood as a sentence: 
“Thou, the Sun-Goddess of Arinna, art the queen 
of all countries.” In col. III 31 we read: nukan 
tuk ANA PLiluani “to thee, the goddess Lilwani” 
(appos. dat.). L. 43f.: PZintuhis GASAN-IA 
SA PISKUR PUTU YRUTOL-naia assiianza has- 
sas “ Zintuhi, my lady, beloved grandchild of the 
Weather-God and the Sun-Goddess of Arinna! ” 
shows use of the nom. for the voc., whereas the 
following words with ANA and -za must be under- 
stood as a sentence. Col. IV 8f.: [nu m]dn 
DZintuhi[s] GASAN-IA ké AUATE™®S [ista]- 
masti “if thou, the goddess Zintubi, my lady, 
hearest these words” (appos. nom.).*° In col, IV 
13, however, Mezulla seems to be voc. form with- 
out ending.*® L. 20f.: natmu PMezzulla3 GASAN- 
TA [tarkumm]ai, shows nom. with the imper. 
form. 

In the Telipinu myths the nom, form ls pre- 
ferred : 

XVII 10 I 30f.: tia kwitkti PISKUR-as “Do 
something, Weather-God ! ” 


*° Restoring of -i8 is necessary, to judge from the 


space. 
*°Tf nothing is missing at the 1 of the line. 
With [ANA] DISKUR-za [0] ANA DUTU ... begins a 


sentence, 
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ibd. III 24: PTelipinus karpin tarna “ Telipinu! 
Leave thy wrath!” 

XXXIII 241 38 £. (Weather-God myth): UMMA 
DGUL-sas PNIN.TU-a3 PISKUR-nas atta3 
kuitua %(!)-u[a-as]** UMMA ABI PISKUR 
... “So spake Nintu of the Gul8-Goddesses : 
‘Father of the Weather-God! Why didst 
thou come?’ So replied the Father of the 
Weather-God: ...”. 


In the incantation belonging to this myth an 
appositional nom. form occurs: 


XIVII 10 IT 32: ziga(!)** PTelipinus QATAMMA 
handahhut. 


zikkaza PGASAN-i§ XXIV 7 II 14 is appositional 
nom. as well. 


The forms PISKUR-ta and PU-ta occurring in 
the Weather-God and Ullikummi myths respec- 
tively are difficult: 


XXXIII 28 III 13 with dupl. 30 III 3: PISKUR- 
ta karpin tarna “Weather-God! Leave thy 
wrath!” (cf. XVII 10 III 24 quoted above). 

XXXIII 106 IV 23 and 251(Ullikummi, 3" tabl.) : 
kuitta memahhi PU-ta. 


One might explain both passages as the voc. form 
without ending if one could assume a stem ending 
in -ta for the name of the Weather-God. In the 
Ullikummi epic, however, PU has always phonetic 
complements written with -n(a)-, and in the 
Weather-God myth, too, PISKUR-nas as gen. oc- 
curs in the passage from XX XIII 24 quoted above. 
When translating the Kumarbi texts I considered 
-ta “to thee,” but this meaning does not fit the 
passage from XXXIITI 28. 

Other examples of the nom. form used instead 
of the voc. : 


ZA 44, p. 56 B III 18f. (Naramsin epic): [DIN- 
GIR.MES-s]asst appa tarsikanzi “Naram- 
DSin-as [...] tarsigauen “ His gods replied 
to him: ‘ Naramsin! [...] we said.’ ” 


XXIV 213: PTelipinus sarkus nakkii DINGIR- 
ig (1 text: -us!) 2ik.? 


Here, no other translation seems to be possible 


*7 Read and restored after XXXIII 27 obv, 2. 

*® Reading zi-ga according to the original, communi- 
cated by Ehelolf many years ago. 

*° Duplicate, No. 1, destroyed. Gurney’s translation in 
Liverpool Annals of Arch. and Anthr., 27, is not avail- 
able to me. 


than: “Telipinu! Thou art a strong, revered 
god!” Note the occurrence of “MurSili instead of 
the nom. in 1. 2 of the same text which, accord- 
ingly, appears to contain some mistakes. Apposi- 
tional nom. forms occur in the following passages 
of the same text: Ll. 7, 15, No. 1 II 20; cf. the 
appos. gen. in No. 1 II 9, 12f. (restored), and 
the appos. dat. in No, 1 III 19. 

In the “ Plague Prayer ” XIV 13 + XXIII 124 
(Gétze, Kleinas. Forsch. I, p. 242), there occur 
the following nom. forms of names of gods in a 
long invocation of gods written with ideograms or 
in the form of DINGIR.MES URUx; DJarrij 
(1. 2), PKamrusepas (1. 9), PUliliiassis (1. 12). 


’ VIII 48 I 19 (Gilgame’, Friedrich, ZA 39, 
p. 18): SES-IA nakkiimuza SES-a[3(?)], how- 
ever, seems not to be another example of the nom. 
used in address. In view of -za, this must again 
be a sentence: “My brother! Thou art a revered 
brother to me! ”(?). 

In the plural, however, the nom. is the regular 
form of address: 


XXXIII 106 III 48f. (Ullikummi, 3° tabl.): 
[P]£.A-as karuiliiag DINGIR.MES-as 
EGIR-pa memiskiuan uddairmu isia- 
masten karuiliias DINGIR.MES-is “Ea 
spake to the Ancient Gods: ‘ Hear my word, 
O Ancient Gods!’ ” 

XVII 10 III 3f. (Telipinu myth): PKamru- 
Sepas DINGIR.MES-nas EGIR-pa  tezzi 
tt[ten] DINGIR.MES-e “ Kamruiepa spake 
again to the gods: ‘Go, O Gods!’” 

First Plague Prayer (Gétze, l.c. p. 164), §1, 
1ff.: [... DINGIR.M]ES [LU.MES h]u- 
[manteS] DINGIR.MES SAL.MES hu- 
mantes, etc. 


Finally to return to the statement of some 
grammars (notes 3-5) that the nom. functions as 
voc. in Hittite, we resume: This is true without 
qualification for the plural only. In the sing., 
there exists a special voc, form (without ending, 
section 1, and with ending -e or -i, section 3); 
in addition, the nom. occurs in apposition, origin- 
ally different from its use in address *® but ap- 
proaching it in some cases. The nom. is really 
used in the sense of the voc. in only a few instances. 


The question arises whether we can distinguish 


“°In the Kupanta-KAL treaty, adduced by Pedersen 
(cf. n. 5), all examples are to be explained as appos. 
nom. 
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any development in the use of these forms in 
Hittite, viz., whether the voc. belongs to the old 
language and was replaced gradually by the nom. 
in later times. The material at hand is not suffi- 
cient to give a clearly affirmative reply. In favor 
of this assumption is the fact that the language of 
the epic texts where most of the voc. forms occur, 
can be considered as archaic, and that the his- 
torical texts of the New Kingdom use the apposi- 
tional nom. But this evidence is not sufficient; 
for in the epic texts the nom. occurs too, both in 
apposition and in direct address; and though sec- 
ondary modernization of individual texts by late 
copyists is possible, it is easy to assume, but diffi- 
cult to prove. Better evidence might be expected 
from texts of the Old Kingdom, but unfortunately 
they fail to provide the examples neded (for one 
uncertain example see below, section 5). 


5. ON SOME SPECIAL INSTANCES OF THE 
STEM FORM 


In the preceding section some examples of the 
nom. replacing the voc. were dealt with. On the 
other hand, there are some occurrences of the stem 
form where it cannot be explained as voc. Many 
of these have been collected by Sommer,** some 
more are added here. In the present article in 
general no attempt is made to collect all the in- 
stances; the examples of the voc. as well as of the 
other grammatical phenomena here discussed are, 
I think, typical and therefore sufficient. The spe- 
cial instances of the stem form discussed below are 
arranged according to a) Old Kingdom, b) Lite- 
rary texts, c) New Kingdom. 


a) Old Kingdom 


BoTU 8 III 27 (Sommer, Bil., p. 12 f. and 147): 
[zikma DUMU-I]A ™Mursili nanza zk da. 
The restoration is Sommer’s who translates 
the passage as follows: “Thou, however, art 
my son MurSili; do thou it!”, and adduces 
the passages II 37: kasma ™Mursilis DUMU- 
I[A] “ Behold! MurSili is (now) my son! ”. 
The restoration of zikma is based on the ob- 
servation that before nanza a sentence is re- 
quired (p. 147). This is without doubt true. 
But I think that one can retain Sommer’s 
restoration of the beginning of the line as a 
sentence and still take “Murstli as voc.: 


“ AU, p. 62, and Bil., p. 22 and 147. 
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“Thou, however, art my son, O Muriili! Do 
thou it!” *? 


Sommer’s explanation of the stem form as being 
a kind of Akkadian writing, influenced by the 
neighboring ideograms or Akkadian words, is cor- 
rect in the following instances: Bil. II 1, III 55, 
BoTU 3 IT 9-15 (ZA 44, p. 68,4° BoTU 12 Al 
11, 22, and III 15. The passage ibd. II 1 
(Friedrich, Gramm. § 348, on p. 102): ™Zidi 
LOZABAR.DIB eé&ta, is different. For here, the 
ideogram is not in apposition but is the predicate. 
Since the duplicate C I 11 reads correctly ™Zidis, 
the stem form in A seems to be a scribal error due 
to the similarity with col. I 11 of the same text 
(cf. the correct nom, forms, where no apposition 
written ideographically follows, ibd. A I 5, II 8, 
15, and once even in spite of the ideogram, A I 
24). 

Sommer restored ["Pu-LUGAL-ma], without 
ending, in col. III 41 of the Bilingual (p. 12, 
162f.). The restoration of this name fits the his- 
torical situation very well, but the stem form is 
hardly acceptable in a place where a gen. is re- 
quired and no ideogram, is present. If the space 
does not allow the restoration of -ma-as, one might 
think of a writing [™Pu-LUGAL-aS], cf. p. 163, 
n. 1. 


b) Literary texts 


In XXIV 8 III 4 (Appu tale, cf. Kumarbi, 
appendix 4), “Appu stands for the nom.;** no 
reason for the lack of ending is conceivable. Cf. 
the correct nom. ["App]usza in the next sen- 
tence! —Ibd. I 27 the stem form seems to be 
correct, since the context allows the restoration 
[DAM] ™Appu “the wife of Appu.” Whether in 
col. III 11, too, an ideogram should be restored 
before “Appu, is obscure. 


XVII 10 III 3 ff. (Telipinu myth) PKamru- 
Sepas DINGIR.MES-nas EGIR-pa tezzi it- 
[ten] DINGIR.MES-es kasma PHapantali 
DUTU-ai UDU.HI.A-8U a-[...] nasta 12 
UDU.NITA.HI.A kariten, The understand- 


*? Even Sommer recognizes “ vocative function,” p. 147, 
n, 2. 

** The only exception, 1. 12, has been noticed already 
by Sommer, I. 

“*Here, KUR Arzayiia shows Hittite case ending 
(loc.) with KUR, against the rule given on p. 3. 

*° For restoring cf. XXXIII 93 III 12 and 95 IV 10 
(Ullikummi, I. tabl., frgm. d and f). 
“° First part discussed above, p. 9. 
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ing of the stem form ?Hapantali depends on 
the restoration of the verbal form: nom., if 
8rd person (udas or udai), voc., if imper. 
(uda). The context seems to be more favor- 
able to the first possibility: “ KamruSepa 
spake again to the gods: ‘Go, O Gods! 
Hapantali [shall] br[ing] the sheep of the 
Sun-God; then slaughter twelve rams!’ ” 


KBo III 7 I 21f. (Illuyanka myth): UMMA 
Dinar ™Hupasiia kasaua kiia kiia uttar tiami. 
Here, ™Hupastia may be dat. ending in -a or 
stem form; cf. ™Hupasiian (acc.), 1. 21. In 
favor of the dat. one might adduce 1. 24: 
UMMA ™Hupasiia ANA PInar “ so spake H. 
to Inar,” and Gdétze,*’ accordingly, translated 
the passage as “So spake I. to H.”. But a 
dat. expressed by the Hittite case ending after 
Akkadian UMMA is difficult. We propose: 
“So spake Inar: ‘O Hupagiia! This and 
that I shall do.’ ” — Jbd. II 25 the stem form 
HUR.SAGZq[lijan]i stands for the nom.; ibd. 
1 21 the same form occurs in broken context. 


In two passages of the Gurparanzah epic (cf. 
Kumarbi, appendix 2) the stem form stands for 
the nom.; in both of them it can be explained by 
the neighboring Akkadian words: 


XVII 9 I 24: [... ™Gu]rparanzahu ANA 
1DA[ranzaha IQBI] “ Gurparanzahu spake to 
Aranzaha ” (restored from 1. 19 f., which has 
the nom. form ™Aranzahas in spite of the 
Akkadian writing of JQBI). 

ZA 44, p. 86, 1. 29f.: DAM-ZU /Tatizuli tamai 
UD-a[t] seshas “ His wife Tatizuli appointed 
another day.” 


The following stem forms in the Hedammu myth 
(cf. Kumarbi, appendix 1) stand in broken context: 


XXXIII 88, 12: [... PK]ulitta memiskiuan 
dais (restore ANA ?). 


XXXIII 85, 2: [... MU]8Hedammu aru[-...]; 
ibd, 5: [... MU]8Hedammu ..[...]. The 
name of PISTAR, VIII 66, 3, used in ad- 
dress, is broken at the end. In all other cases, 
personal names are inflected regularly in this 
myth. — In the Kumarbi mythological texts 


‘* Kleinasien (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, 
Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orients), p. 131. 
OLZ 1938, 28 f. 


the following stem forms occur in broken 
context: 


XXXIII 120 II 52 (text 1a): PKumarbi; 


XXXTII 113 1 13 (Ullikummi, 2"¢ tabl., frgm a) : 
NA4kunkunuzzt, in a speech; address or sub- 
ject? 


c) New Kingdom 


Examples collected by Sommer, AU, p. 62. In- 
fluence of neighboring ideograms in the following 
instances: XXIII 115, 11f.; AlakSandu treaty, 
A IV 38ff. (Friedrich, Staatsvertr. II, p. 82; 
Sommer, Bil., p. 22). In XIV 3 I 26 (Tawa- 
galawa letter, AU, p. 2 and 62) no reason for the 
lack of ending can be made out. In XXIV 2 
obv. 4: utiatum ™Mursili LUGAL-us, LUGAL is 
followed by a Hittite phonetic complement and 
therefore cannot be regarded as Akkadian; for 
mistakes in this text cf. supra, p. 9. 

One of the copies of the AlakSandu treaty reads 
zik ™Alaksandu in two passages (A III 32 and 38, 
Friedrich, 1. c., p. 72) where the duplicate has the 
appositional nom. form. This can be explained as 
a mistake (Sommer, /. c.), but it could just as well 
be a voc, surviving even in the late period. 


6. CoNCLUSION 


Sommer tried to explain all forms lacking case 
ending which cannot be understood as Akkadian 
writing, as due to inaccuracy in inflexion. This is 
true of some of the examples quoted in section 5. 
But for the examples published after Sommer’s 
studies this explanation seems no longer sufficient: 
as shown in sections 1 and 2, one has to accept a 
vocative form without ending and the use of the 
“absolute ” stem form for the first mention of a 
name, besides a vocative ending in -e (-t) occurring 
in u-stems. As to XXVII 67, Sommer explained 
the lack of ending as inaccuracy in inflection of a 
non-Hittite name. The objection might be raised 
that the epic texts of Kumarbi, Appu, Ke&%i, and 
GilgameS are only Hittite versions of Hurrian 
texts. But it must be noted that in these texts 
inaccuracy of inflexion is not found ; furthermore, 
the names of gods in the Kumarbi myths appear 
in their Hittite, not in their Hurrian form; e. 9., 
DU-as, PU-ni, PISTAR-is, PUTU-us, etc., never 
PU-up (TeSup), PISTAR-ga (Sausga), PUTU-gi 
(Simegi), or the like. The texts are written in 
Hittite throughout, and in good Hittite, too! 
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The results of the present study may be resumed 
as follows: Besides the occasional use of the nomi- 
native form in address (and the more frequent 
appositional nominative) (section 4), and besides 
some instances of the stem form used inaccurately 
instead of the nominative (section 5), there are 
sufficient examples to prove the existence of a voca- 
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tive form without ending (section 1) and a vocative 
form ending in -e or ~ (in -u-stems, section 3). 
Thus, the vocative can be introduced into Hittite 
grammar. This fact seems to be important to 
comparative grammar, but further investigation 
in this field must be left to competent linguists. 


I 


THE PRINCIPALITY of Great Moravia of the 
ninth century has played a role of great signifi- 
cance in general European history as well as in 
the development of Slavic civilization. It is in 
Great Moravia that the foundation of modern 
Slavic culture was laid, by 8. S. Cyril and Method, 
and it is the Moravian period of their activities 
that may be particularly characterized as that of 
the commencement of Slavic letters and literature. 
The political history of the Moravian principality 
is likewise full of interest and importance. The 
course of the further relations between the Ger- 
mans and the Slavs as well as the place of the 
Slavs in the history of Europe were to a great 
extent predetermined by the policies of the Mora- 
vian princes of the 9th century—their successes as 
well as their failures. 

It is but natural that the history of Great Mora- 
via has attracted, and still is attracting, the atten- 
tion of historians, both Slavic and non-Slavic.* 
However, in spite of the impressive amount of 


1 Out of the literature on Great Moravia the following 
works may be mentioned here: 

F, Palacky, Geschichte von Boehmen, Vol. I (Prague, 
1836), pp. 106-157; 

F. I. Uspenskij, Pervye Slavjanskie monarchit na 
severozapade (St. Petersburg, 1872) ; 

K. Ja. Grot, Moravia i Madjary (St. Petersburg, 
1881), pp. 97-141 (hereafter quoted as Grot) ; 

V. Novotny, Ceske Dejiny, Vol. I, Part 1 (Prague, 
1912), pp. 285 ff.; 

J. Bidlo apud J. Susta, Déjiny lidstva, III (Prague, 
1937), pp. 395-406; 

R. Jakobson, Moudrost startich ¢echu (New York, 
1942). 
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studies and monographs devoted to various aspects 
of Moravian history, there still exists a number of 
moot problems in regard to the origins and the 
development of the Moravian principality. The 
historical background of the Moravian dynasty 
has not been sufficiently elucidated. That dynasty 
stands somewhat apart from all others having no 
close connection with the Czech dynasties, for ex- 
ample. It has been suggested that the Moravian 
dynasty must be connected with one of the native 
Moravian clans.* There is no evidence for such a 
surmise. As to the foreign policies of the Moravian 
princes, their relations with the Germans and the 
Bulgars as well as with Byzantium have been 
studied pretty attentively. On the other hand, 
there still is much uncertainty concerning their 
relations with the Polabian Slavs and the Galician 
Chorvats. It is known positively that Galicia was 
part of the Czech state of the 10th century under 
Boleslav I (929-967). What was the connection— 
if any—-between Galicia and Moravia in the pre- 
ceding century under Rostislav and Svatopluk ? 


II 


The Chorvats of Galicia are mentioned in the 
Russian “Book of Annals” (Povest vremennych 
let) as well as in Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ 
work “De Administrando Imperio” and in some 
Oriental sources.* They undoubtedly belonged to 


*Grot, pp. 109-111. 

*On the Galician Chorvats see N. P. Barsov, Oderki 
russkoj istoriveskoj geografii (2d ed., Warsaw, 1885), 
pp. 68, 94-95, 273, 284-285; M. HruSevskyi, Istorija 
Ukrainy-Rusi, I (2d ed., Lvov, 1904), pp. 184-185; 
L. Niederle, Slovanské Starozitnosti, Vol. II (Prague, 
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the same ethnic group as the Chorvats of Croatia 
and Dalmatia. It is just because of the close affilia- 
tion of the two branches that Constantine was 
unable to differentiate them clearly in his account. 
There is, however, no doubt that he means pri- 
marily the Galician Chorvats when he speaks of 
the “ White Chorvats ” (BeAoxpwBdrot “Aompoe 
XpwBdro.).* Some valuable information on the 
ways of life and the political organization of the 
Galician Chorvats may be found in Ibn-Rusta’s 
treatise.’ Ibn-Rusta wrote his book in the be- 
ginning of the tenth century but this particular 
section of it is based on a ninth century account, 
which was supposed also to serve as the main 
source for Jaihani’s work. No ‘manuscript of the 
latter has been discovered. 


Says Ibn-Rusta: 

“Their king is Subanj, to whom they give their 
allegiance, and from whom they take orders, and 
his dwelling is in the middle of the country, and 
the most distinguished man known to them is one 
who is called king of the kings whom they najime 
Sviat Malik and he is more important than 
Subanj,® and Subanj is his deputy, and this king 
has riding animals. He does not eat any food ex- 
cept mare’s milk. He has excellent coats of mail, 
strong and precious, and the city in which he lives 
is called Jarwab.” 


The story was repeated in a condensed form 
and with some variations, by Gardizi, a Persian 
writer of the 11th century.’ 


1906), pp. 385-386; Vol. III (2d ed., Prague, 1927), 
pp. 193-194, 223-224. 

* Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Im- 
perio, ec. 30 (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, Vol. 113, col. 
276). 

*Ibn-Rusta, Arabic text, De Goje, Bibliotheca Geo- 
graphorum Arabicorum, VII (1892); Russian transla- 
tion, D. Chwolson, Izvestija o Chazarach . .. Ibn-Dasta 
(St. Petersburg, 1896); German translation, J, Mark- 
wart, Osteuropaeische und ostasiatische Streifzwege 
(Leipzig, 1903), pp. 466-469 (hereafter quoted as Mark- 
wart); English translation, C, A. Macartney, The Mag- 
yars in the Ninth Century (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 210- 
212 (hereafter quoted as Macartney). 

* The names, Sviat Malik and others, are spelt differ- 
ently in different manuscripts; Macartney transliterates 
Suwayyat Balk instead of Sviat Malik. 

*Gardizi, Persian text ed. and translated (into Rus- 
sian) by V. Bartold, Akademija Nauk, Zapiski po 
istoriko-filologiceskomu otdeleniju, Vol. I, No. 4 (1897), 
pp. 80-126; German translation, Markwart, pp. 466-469; 
English translation, Macartney, pp. 210-212. 


L. Hauptmann has identified the Chorvats as a 
Slavic tribe originally controlled by Alanic chief- 
tains.* His theory is quite convincing. We thus 
may consider the Chorvats a branch of the Antes, 
since we know that these latter were Slavs organ- 
ized politically by the Alans.® Presumably then, 
the rulers of White Chorvatia, as mentioned by 
Ibn-Rusta and Gardizi, were of Alanic descent. 
As we have seen, according to Ibn-Rusta, they 
were horsemen and used to drink kumys (mare’s 
milk), which is again an evidence of their nomadic 
ancestry. As to their names, it has been suggested 
that Subanj is a title rather than a personal name; 
it may be interpreted as a transcription of the 
Slavic Zupan.’® Sviat Malik (or Sviat Balk) is 
undoubtedly a transcription of the Slavic name 
Svatopluk (Sviatopolk). Since the name is men- 
tioned in a 9th century report, its bearer can be 
identified as Svatopluk of Moravia. It has been 
argued, as against such identification, that Svato- 
pluk was the Prince of Moravia and not of 
Galicia,“ but the argumentation is not convincing. 
Svatopluk, just as Boleslav did a century later, 
might have combined the Moravian and the White 
Chorvatian thrones. Besides, he might have ruled 
through a deputy—Subanj, or Zupan—as expressly 
mentioned by Ibn-Rusta and Gardizi. 

It seems quite likely that the Svatopluk dynasty 
was of White Chorvatian—that is—Alanic origin. 
The names of both Rostislav and Svatopluk are 
purely Slavic. The name of the first prince of the 
Moravian dynasty, Mojmir, seems at first sight to 
be Slavic as well. It is not as typically Slavic, 
however, as the other two. As far as I know, it 
occurs in no Slavic princely dynasty except the 
Moravian. In my opinion, it is an adaptation to 
the Slavic of an Iranian name, being possibly de- 
rived from Moimar, which in Ossetian is the name 
of a wild plant bearing berries of bright red color 
(not edible); literally, Moimar means “ man- 


§L. Hauptmann, Kroaten, Goten und Sarmaten, Ger- 
manoslavica, III (1935), pp. 325-353; Z. Vinski, Uz 
problematiku starog Irana i Kavkaza (Zagreb, 1940), 
pp. 20-21. 

*°G. Vernadsky, Ancient Russia (New Haven, Conn., 
1943), pp. 105-106, 155-160, and passim (hereafter 
quoted as Vernadsky). 

3° Markwart, p. 470. 

Markwart, pp. 470-471. 
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Vernapsky: Great Moravia and White Chorvatia 


killer” (or “husband-killer”).** It might have 
been used as a personal name, or rather nickname, 
or perhaps, which is more probable, it was origin- 
ally a clan name. 


IV 


Mojmir is first mentioned as a Moravian prince 
in connection with the events which took place 
around 830. Prior to that, since the beginning of 
the 9th century, Moravia, as well as the whole area 
of the Middle Danube, was in a state of political 
chaos which was brought about by the downfall 
of the Avar Kaganate (805).** We may think 
that, taking advantage of the troublesome situa- 
tion, one of the princes of White Chorvatia,— 
either Moimar himself, or his father—must have 
raided Moravia and eventually established his 
authority there. Originally a pagan, Moimar was 
later converted to Christianity. His nephew and 
successor, Rostislav, not only was a Christian, but, 
by inviting SS. Cyril and Method to his country, 
became one of the chief promoters of Christianity 
among the Slavs. 

Svatopluk, a nephew of Rostislav, belonged to 
the third Christian generation of the Moravian 


12V. F. Miller, Osetinsko-russko-nemeckij slovar, Vol. 
II (Leningrad, 1929), p. 824. 
*® Vernadsky, p. 297. 
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princes of the Moimar dynasty. In spite of this, 
we may think that he still used to keep some of 
the ancestral traditions of the clan, and when in 
Galicia, he used even to drink kumys, perhaps as 
part of a ceremonial ritual of some symbolic sig- 
nificance (as for example in veneration of his 
ancestors’ memory). 

It is interesting in this connection to draw a 
parallel with the survival of ancestral nomadic 
habits and cerdmonies at the court of certain 
Chinese dynasties of nomadic ancestry. In his 
study on Ivao Shih, the history of the Ch‘i-tan 
dynasty in China (916-1125), Karl Wittfogel re- 
marks that not only the Ch‘i-tan soldiers depended 
on kumys for their main nourishment, “but even 
at the court, where Chinese dishes were appre- 
ciated, the Ch‘i-tan predilection for dairy products 
never weakened.” ** It is in the light of Chinese 
parallels that we may best appraise the signifi- 
cance of Ibn-Rusta’s statement. That statement is 
a key, the proper use of which may enable us to 
open at least one of the sections of the mystery 
box of early Slavic history. 


**K. A. Wittfogel and Féng Chia-Shéng, History of 
Chinese Society: Liao, General Introduction. Professor 
Wittfogel was kind enough to have let me read portions 
of the manuscript of his work which is to be published 
in two volumes, by the American Philosophical Society. 
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Some Recent Contributions From Abroad 


The writer has recently received from two 
distinguished Orientalistic scholars in Europe en- 
closures which make an auspicious break in the 
embargo long existing on such news. 


(1) One is a monograph by Prof. Paul E. 
Kahle, entitled Bonn University in Pre-Nazi and 
Nazi Times (1922-1939). Experiences of a Ger- 
man Professor, “privately printed,” 1945. His 
friends well recall his and his family’s bitter perse- 
cution by the Nazis, terminating in their fortu- 
nate escape to England. He briefly details this 
sad story on p. 35. His present address is in 
London (at Heathmere, Roehampton, London, S. 
W. 15). 

Section 1 deals with “The Time of the Re- 
public ” in which the University suffered from a 
very upset political condition. (We have to re- 
member that Naziism was a reaction from political 
chaos.) The following six sections have to do with 
“The Nazi Period.” The author gives very pre- 
cise history of the characters and fortune of the 
scholars who were in, or were called to, the Uni- 
versity, and then of the dismissal of those who 
failed to subscribe to Naziism. It is a weird story 
of conditions that have prevailed for years in 
German universities that once led the world in 
Oriental scholarship and science. There is much 
of such inside history of German life and society 
for that period that we shall only gradually come 
to be acquainted with. The final section deals 
with “ Problems of the Future,” which should be 
read by the many who to-day are talking rather 
loosely of “ re-educating Germany.” 


(2) And there has arrived the happy gift of a 
large packet of offprints from their author, the 
distinguished scholar and in particular South- 
Arabist, Prof. G. Ryckmans, of Louvain Uni- 
versity, Belgium. It is refreshing to learn that 
such scholarly work and publication were pro- 
ceeding in these years of war. And in the interim 
it may be well worth while to present a list of 
these articles, so that American scholarship may 
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learn what has been going on through that period 
of affliction. 

Five of the articles appeared in Le Muséon 
(Louvain), as follows: 

“Notes Epigraphiques, Troisiéme Série” (vol. 
54, 1941: 139 ff.). These treat afresh inscriptions 
of Thamud and Safa, with detailed criticism of 
attempts by earlier scholarship. 

“Inscriptions Sud-Arabes, Septiéme Série” 
(vol. 55, 1942: 125 ff.). Here are treated twelve 
hitherto unpublished inscriptions from Marib, all 
in archaic characters. 

“Rites et Croyances Préislamiques en Arabie 
Méridionale” (tb. 165ff.). This is a brief but 
interesting summary of what is known of the old 
Arabian religion. 

“Une Grammaire des anciens Dialectes de ]’Ara- 
bie Méridionale ” (vol. 56, 1943: 137 ff.). This is 
a critical but very favorable review of a book that 
can hardly yet be known at large, by Maria Héfner, 
Altsiidarabische Grammatik, in the Porta Lin- 
guarum Orientalium, Leipzig, 1943. 

The same number of the journal presents (pp. 
146-168) an extensive critical “ Bibliographie.” 
Most of these reviews come from M. Ryckmans’ 
hand, and the books treated may hardly yet be 
known in this country. There may be noticed a 
second edition of Dussaud’s Les découvertes de 
Ras Shamra (Ugarit) et VAncien Testament 
(1941) ; the second volume of D. Nielsen’s Der 
dreieinige Gott in religionsgeschichtlicher Be- 
trachtung (1942) ; E. Littmann’s study of Safaitic 
inscriptions in The Princeton University Expedi- 
tions to Syria, Div. IV, Leyden, 1943. There is a 
further series of articles and reviews on the subject 
of Safaitic: in vol. 2 (1940) of the Mélanges 
Syriens (dedicated to M. Dussaud, a volume that 
has not reached the present writer) ; in Vivre et 
Penser, 1941; 255ff.; Comptes Rendus of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, 1942: 
127 ff. 

JAMES A. MonTGOMERY 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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In JAOS 65.51 ff. 1945, Goetze discusses the 
article by Gelb and myself The Position of “ Hiero- 
glyphic Hittite” among the Indo-European lan- 
guages, published in the same journal 64. 169-90 
(1944) and reaches the conclusion that “since 
thus, firstly the decipherment of h[ieroglyphic] 
H[ittite] is not advanced enough to form a secure 
basis for comparative work and since, secondly, 
the initial position from which the two authors 
start out seems to be mistaken, all discussion on 
the position of h[ieroglyphic] H[ittite] among 
the I[ndo-]E[uropean] languages is just so much 
wasted time.” Since however Goetze’s note con- 
tains several misstatements, contradictions, and 
weak points, and does not convince me in the least, 
I feel it necessary (although most reluctantly) to 
take up some space in the JAOS for an answer. 

I will not enter into the discussion of the de- 
cipherment, since this is the work of Gelb, who is 
now serving his country in Europe and who will 
take care of this part, if he deems it fitting, when 
his duties allow. Common logic is, however, the 
privilege of every human being, if he decides to 
use it, and it seems to me that as far as Gelb is 
concerned Goetze violates this common logic twice. 
First, his statement quoted above seems to me to 
be in flagrant contradiction with his own review of 
Gelb’s book H H. III in JAOS 64. 84 ff. (1944) 
where I read among other things (p. 84): “The 
decisive stage in the decipherment had obviously 
been reached in 1935. Most phonetic signs had 
been recognized by then and found a reasonable 
interpretation. It was in the second part [pub- 
lished in 1935] also that the author’s thesis—his 
most significant contribution to the decipherment— 
that the hieroglyphic syllabary contains only signs 
that consist of a consonant and a vowel was con- 
clusively demonstrated.? [...] The decipherment 
is apparently approaching finality.” It would seem 
as if a language the decipherment of which “ is 
approaching finality ” would offer a rather reason- 
able basis for comparison with other languages. 
It is of course the right of every man to change 
one’s mind on any subject, and it is a right 
of which Goetze makes full use in the same 


* Incidentally, this statement is inaccurate; the Hiero- 
glyphic Hittite syllabary also contains signs consisting 
of a vowel without consonant (a, ’a, e, i, u). 
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Hieroglyphic Hittite, “ Indo-Hittite” and Linguistic Method 


note (p. 53) on the subject of Indo-Hittite; it 
seems to me however that when a scholar changes 
his opinion on a scholarly subject, he should give 
the reasons for doing so, especially when the in- 
terval between his first and second opinion is only 
nine months long, as in the case in question, and 
when no work whatever has appeared on the 
problem during that time.? 

The second logical flaw in Goetze’s note is the 
accusation, pointed out for the second time against 
Gelb, of circular reasoning (cf. JAOS 64. 85 
[1944] ; ibid. 65. 52 [1945]). Such an accusation 
is obviously incorrect and quite unfair. I do not 
enter here into the question whether Gelb is right 
or wrong in his interpretation of the sign which 
he reads Sw; that is a quite different problem. I 
merely say that he has reached his conclusions on 
the basis of a perfectly legitimate logical method, 
that of exclusion: the consonantic element of this 
sign is without any doubt the representative of 
Indo-European *k (of Lat. equos, canis, corni, 
Sanskrit d$vas, §vd, etc.) ; this Goetze too 
considers as evident. Now Gelb tries to prove that 
this consonant, which obviously cannot be a p, or a 
t, cannot be either a z (ts), or a k, or a s, since 
there are no homophones in the Hieroglyphic Hit- 
tite syllabary, and since there are already signs 
which have to be read ku, su, zu (= tsu) ; conse- 
quently, our sign has to be something like $u (or 
§u).* Gelb, as I said, may be right or wrong; but 


*I will add that such a prudent and competent scholar 
as Johannes Friedrich, in 1940, in his Entzifferungs- 
geschichte der hethitischen Hieroglyphenschrift, pp. 33 ff., 
admits that the Hieroglyphic Hittite writing is now 
interpreted. Dr. Gelb strongly reasserts his confidence 
in the correctness of his reading in an article soon to be 
published in the journal Renaissance. 

*Or perhaps cu (= tsu); but this would still make 
hieroglyphic hittite a satam language (lato sensu), since 
there is no doubt that the k of the centum-languages is 
older than the 6, §, s of the satam languages, and that 
the way from k to @ (Alb.), § (Lith. Skt.), s (Slav. Ir.) 
passes through ¢ (= ts); cf. e.g. W. Meyer-Liibke in 
Revista de Filologia Espanola 8. 246 ff. (1921); H. Frei, 
Lois phonétiques de transition, in the Résumés des com- 
munications de la Société genevoise de linguistique, 
March 18, 1944. Hieroglyphic Hittite would then show 
the first stage of the satam transformation, which was 
carried on to 9, &, s in the other languages; a fact which 
would be both historically and geographically quite 
plausible. 
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there is no trace whatever of circular reasoning 
here. There is circular reasoning only when the 
conclusion reached is identical with the premisf 
started from (A> B)C) A) or when it is already 
included in the premiss (e.g. A4>B)>C <A’); 
such is surely not the case with Gelb’s reasoning, 
since he does not start from the supposition that 
the sign has to be read Su.* 

I come now to the section of Goetze’s note 
which concerns me more directly. On pp. 52f. 
Goetze accuses us of having neglected an article 
by Sturtevant in Language 15, 11-19 (1939), 
which allegedly proves the correctness of the Indo- 
Hittite hypothesis, that I reject. He writes: “The 
position of the two authors in this respect [on the 
Indo-Hittite hypothesis] is made clear by the fact 
that they quote a number of articles on the posi- 
tion of c[uneiform] H[ittite] among the I[ndo-] 
E[uropean] languages and compile (fn. 1) a list 
of 12 scholars, in addition to 14 previously named, 
who have rejected the Indo-Hittite hypothesis 
[here fn. 9]. I myself am here listed as an oppo- 
nent; but the quotation is from 1933. In fact no 
quotation (or almost none) [Italics mine] is later 
than 1939, and (more significant) none of the 
opponents—not even Bonfante himself—has ever 
expressed himself on what I regard as the most 
important argument [Italics mine] in favor of the 
Indo-Hittite hypothesis. It is contained in an article 
of Sturtevant’s in Language 15. 11-19 (1939) 
where it is shown that the pronoun *so-/to- of the 
I[ndo-]E[uropean] languages is an innovation 
the genesis of which is clarified by c[uneiform] 
H[ittite]. Sturtevant has thus fulfilled the de- 
mand, made e. g. by H. Pedersen (Hittitisch und 
die anderen indo-germanischen sprachen 12), to 
produce proof for a common innovation in the 


*The other argument against the satam character of 
Hieroglyphic Hittite presented by Goetze in JAOS 64. 85, 
(1944), fn. 11— namely, that the -n-suffix in the word 
for ‘horn’ (Hieroglyphic Hittite surn-) only occurs in 
centum languages — is of course of very little value in 
itself; but it is moreover wrong, because Sanskrit, a 
satam language, has /v-g-am with ». 

I cannot understand what Goetze means by writing 
gatem in JAOS 64. 85. (1944) (it is not a misprint be- 
cause it occurs twice). This word is not Avestan, or Old 
Persian, or Sanskrit, nor is it found in any Iranian or 
Indo-Aryan dialect, or in any language I know of. It is 
not, I think, a reconstructed form —at least no scholar 
has ever reconstructed such a form. In JAOS 65.51 f. 
(1945) he has silently changed éatem into satem, which 
is somewhat better (should be satam). 


I[ndo-]E[uropean] languages. Until a flaw in this 
argument is shown, I consider it as the decisive 
argument in favor of the Indo-Hittite hypothesis.” 

Here Goetze shows a carelessness which is 
really astonishing for a scholar of his reputation. 
Had he considered with a little attention the two 
bibliographical lists of which he speaks so con- 
temptuously, he would have avoided a grievous 
misstatement by noting that in the list of 14 
authors published by me in Classical Philology, 
39.51 n.s. (1944), the first one is Pedersen; that 
of Pedersen four works are listed, and one of them 
(the most recent) is Tocharisch (1941!) with the 
indication “pp. 4f. and 261.” On pp. 4f. of 
Pedersen’s work Goetze would have found a thor- 
ough discussion of Sturtevant’s article, in Language 
15. 11 ff. (1939) the conclusions of which Pedersen 
rejects as clearly as can be.® Since Pedersen is 
surely an authority on Indo-European, as Goetze 
himself admits, and since I had cited him among 
the opponents of the Indo-Hittite theory (at the 
top of the list, in the bargain), there was no need 
at all for me to go again into the question of 
“ Indo-Hittite.”® It is quite obvious that any 
scholarly work would become quite impossible if 
every time we write a contribution we should go 
again into every problem of linguistics which has 
been already discussed and solved by other schol- 
ars, starting with Bopp or (why not?) with Panini 
or Plato. 

I have thereby answered Goetze. With Pedersen’s 
criticism, the “most important,” the “ decisive 
argument,” which he compares to the discovery of 
America (p. 52, fn. 9), in favor of the “ Indo- 
Hittite ” hypothesis has fallen. Since however this 
problem (or rather pseudo-problem) comes up so 
frequently, I consider it necessary to deal very 
briefly with it. Contrary to what Goetze thinks 


* Moreover, Sturtevant’s hypothesis on *sé *sd *téd, 
Cun. Hittite ta- and Indo-Hittite was first presented not 
in 1939 in Language 15, as Goetze so emphatically as- 
serts, but in JAOS 47. 176 f. in 1927(!); it was strongly 
criticized by W. Petersen AJPh 53. 194 fn. 4 (1932) and 
58. 310 ff. (1937). I really fail to see what the article 
in Language 15 contains that is new (for the inverpreta- 
tion of C. Hitt. tas, nas etc, is not new either: it was 
already given by Ungnad in ZDMG 74. 417 ff. [1920] and 
ZA N. F. 2. 104 fn. 1 [1925], and by Friedrich in ZA 
N. F. 2. 289 ff. [1925] and in RHA 6. 158 ff. [1935]). 

° Anyhow I was quite recently obliged myself, by an 
attack of Sturtevant, to resume the question in Classical 
Philology, 40. 117 f. (1945), where the reader will find 
more discussion and information on the *sé *sd *téd 
problem. 
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(p. 51), questions of methods are of primary impor- 
tance, especially in the investigation of dead lang- 
uages which are not perfectly well known, such as 
Hieroglyphic and Cuneiform Hittite. The method 
is our only guarantee of correctness. Now, the 
whole Indo-Hittite hypothesis is obviously nothing 
but a belated survival or revival of Schleicher’s 
stem-theory (Stammbaumtheorie), first presented 
by that author in his Compendium der vergleich- 
enden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
Weimar, 1861.7 According to Schleicher, the de- 
velopment of a language is quite comparable to 
that of the stem (German Stamm) of a tree: it 
splits first into two or three or more branches, 
then each of these branches splits again into two 
or three or more branches, and so on. So Indo- 
European, according to Schleicher, first split into 
a Germano-Balto-Slavic branch and into an Aryo- 
Graeco-Italo-Celtic branch ; one branch further split 
into Aryan (=—Inde-Iranian) and Graeco-Italo- 
Celtic, then Graeco-Italo-Celtic into Greek and 
Italo-Celtic, the latter further into Italic and 
Celtic ; Indo-Iranian into Indo-Aryan and Iranian; 
while the other branch split into Germanic and 
Balto-Slavic, and this into Baltic and Slavic. 
Italo-Celtic would further divide into Italic and 
Celtic, Italic into Osco-Umbrian and Latin, this 
into Romanian, Dalmatian, Rhaeto-Romance, Ital- 
ian, Sardinian, Provengal, French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese ; then e. g. Spanish would split into Asturian- 
Leonese, Castilian, Aragonese, and Andalusian and 
each of these into several patois, and so on. It is 
quite obvious that the idea itself of “ Indo- 
Hittite ” remains strictly within Schleicher’s way 
of thinking: IJndo-Hittite split into Hittite (or 
rather “ Anatolian”) and Indo-European: then 
Anatolian split into Cuneiform Hittite, Hiero- 
glyphic Hittite, Luwian, Lycian, Lydian and per- 
haps Armenian (cf. Sturtevant, The Indo-Hittite 


7 Should there be the slightest doubt that Sturtevant’s 
Indo-Hittite theory follows Schleicher’s method closely 
(and there is none), it would be eliminated by Sturte- 
vant himself, who clearly asserts (The Indo-Hittite 
Laryngeals, Baltimore, 1942, p. 24 §16): “This state 
of affairs suggests a longer period of separate develop- 
ment [of Hittite] than Skt. and Gk. had passed through, 
in other words, earlier separation from the parent 
stock ” [italics mine]; and even more, p. 24, 16: “ We 
may be certain, then, that Hitt[ite] is related to the 
I[ndo-]E[uropean] languages only through common de- 
scent from I[{ndo-]H[ittite] ”’; the first statement also 
appears with exactly the same words in Language 15.11 
(1939). 
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Laryngeals, Baltimore, 1942, pp. 23 and 29f.); 
on the other side Indo-European split into Balto- 
Slavic, Italo-Celtic and I don’t know what other 
combination, in the style indicated above. 

Now Schleicher’s theory has been analyzed and 
criticized by a series of great scholars, starting 
with J. Schmidt, Ascoli, Schuchardt, down to Gas- 
ton Paris, Vendryes, Meillet, Gilliéron, Terracher, 
Campus, Terracini, Devoto, Bartoli and many 
others; it is abandoned now by the vast majority 
of linguists and is no longer theoretically defended 
(I believe) by any scholar of standing. It has been 
replaced by the geographic method which origi- 
nated with J. Schmidt’s book Die Verwantschafts- 
verhaltnisse der indogermanischen Sprachen, Wei- 
mar 1872, and was then developed by the great 
movement based on Gilliéron’s Atlas linguistique 
de la France, published at the beginning of our 
century, and which entirely renovated linguistic 
methods and theories. Gilliéron’s conclusions were 
applied to Indo-European linguistics, with full 
success, by Campus, Terracini, Devoto, Bartoli, 
Meillet, Vendryes, and other scholars. 

A proof that Goetze works with a purely Schlei- 
cherian mentality is the fact that, out of dozens of 
problems examined in our article in JAOS, he only 
examines one, the centwm-satam question. I do not 
hesitate to say that, should Gelb and I be wrong 
on this question (and I do not think we are), 
my opinion on the position of Hieroglyphic Hittite 
would change very little, precisely because it is 
based on many other facts studied in our article, 
all of which lead me to the conclusion indicated at 
the end. The centum-satam isogloss is one of the 
many Indo-European isoglosses on which the study 
of the linguistic relationship of the Indo-European 
languages with each other must be based ; it is by no 
means THE isogloss! But of course it is absolutely 
necessary for those who follow Schleicher’s Stamm- 
baumtheorie to limit themselves to one or two 
facts, which they consider important, neglecting or 
attributing to chance all other coincidences: for an 
examination of all the facts would necessarily 
shatter the system itself, would point out connec- 
tions between languages which have to be sepa- 
rated, would show the complexity and delicacy of 
linguistic research, would “ only lead to confusion,” 
would destroy the beautiful, admirable, abstract 
simplicity of the Schleicherian scheme, that cannot 
stand the brutal shock of reality. Facts would take 
away from the “Indo-Hittite” theory its trans- 
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parent limpidity, like the proofs from the famous 
Affaire of the Ile des Pingouins. 

A fundamental theoretical and methodological 
question of a general character is involved in the 
problem of the linguistic position of both Hiero- 
glyphic and Cuneiform Hittite. A problem of this 


nature can never be solved without considering 
a) all the facts in question, not just one or two; 
b) the geographic position of the language being 
studied. 


G. BonFANTE 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos conducted by 
Yale University and the French Academy of 
Inscriptions and Letters. Final Report IV. 
Edited by M. I. Rostovrzerr, A. R. BEt- 
LINGER, F. E. Brown, N. P. Tott and C. B. 
We es. Part II. The Textiles, By R. PFISTER 
and Louisa BELLINGER. Pp. viii + 64, with 
frontispiece and 33 plates (frontispiece and 
plates I to IV colored). New Haven, Con- 
necticut: YALE UNIversiry Press, 1945. 
$2.50. 


The volume devoted to the textiles from Dura- 
Europos on the Euphrates presents the report on 
some three hundred fragments excavated in the 
season 1932-1933. This publication brings up to 
date and synthesizes material previously appearing 
in the half-dozen papers and articles listed in the 
Preface. Each of them is concerned with some 
special aspect of the exceedingly important Dura 
finds. 

The text of the report is divided between Preface 
(vii), Introduction (1-15), Terms and Symbols 
(16), Catalogue of the fragments deposited at 
Yale (17-61), and Appendix similar in content to 
the Catalogue, which described the Dura textiles 
in the Trocadero Museum, in Paris (62-64). The 
frontispiece and plates I to IV are in color; plates 
V to XXXII are in collotype; plate XXXIII 
comprises a series of line drawings duplicating 
the technical details exemplified by the swatches 
in the facing plate XXXII. There are eight text 
figures. 

The Introduction is based on a preliminary 
commentary written by R. Pfister. Circumstances 
which made it impossible for him to undertake 
the final study, led the editors to amplify Pfister’s 
original with data from his other works. The 
Appendix is also his. Miss Bellinger’s contribu- 
tions consist of the section on techniques, a de- 
scriptive analysis of the tunics found among the 
extant fragments, and the entire catalogue. 

The introductory comments stress the impor- 
tance of the textiles from Dura on the basis of: 
‘their number and variety, but still more because 


of their provenance and the period to which they 
can be dated,’ about the mid-third century A. D. 
From a broader viewpoint, the Dura textiles and 
those from the two rich graves at Palmyra, which 
cannot be dated, have an added significance: they 
represent still another area in the scanty number 
from which we can reasonably expect to recover 
ancient cloths in fair state of preservation. Fortu- 
nately, a combination of favorable conditions in 
Syria have made available these latest documents 
attesting high technical proficiency. Furthermore, 
since the extant Syrian fabrics are not, and prob- 
ably never will be as abundant as ancient textiles 
are in Egypt and Peru, students may experience 
some little satisfaction in learning that with the 
exception of two silk fragments (Nos, 263, 264), 
the Dura woolen and linen cloths represent local 
conventions, tastes, and skills. That these products 
of home manufacture lack distinction is all too 
evident from Rostovtzeff’s characterization of the 
Dura finds as ‘torn and discarded rags of ordinary 
clothing, mostly cheap’ by way of contrast to the 
Palmyra ‘fragments of fine materials used to 
envelop the mummies of rich men and women.’* 
These latter stuffs were monochrome silk damasks 
brought overland from China. The complexity of 
their patterning gives evidence that even in that 
early time there was a drawloom, the forerunner 
of the modern Jacquard. 

The generalizations in the report are grouped 
under four major headings: Techniques, Colors, 
Decoration, Garments. The last two cover several 
aspects. The three-part section on garments briefly 
records the evidence obtainable from the Dura 
paintings, from the inscriptions, and from the 
recovered cloths. Because many of the cloths are 
fragmentary — tunics, a dalmatic (?), mantles, 
scarves (?) — special interpretative values attach 
to the great variety of dress shown in the paint- 
ings. In these, tunics similar in type to the best 
preserved one in the Yale-France collection (fig. 7) 
have narrow or wide vertical bands from the 
shoulders and cuff bands at the ends of the sleeves. 
Women are shown wearing head scarves, and both 


1M. I. Rostovtzeff, Dura and the Problem of Parthian 
Art, Yale Classical Studies 5.220 (New Haven, 1935). 
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men and women are shown wearing long mantles 
with decorative corner motives. Extant fragments 
almost certainly of mantles were identified by the 
similarity of their stylistic features to those de- 
picted in the paintings. 

Despite the aid offered by these, problems of 
identification have been encountered. For example, 
there are some articles of dress for which there are 
no corresponding textile finds. Men’s costumes 
with Iranian features—shirts, trousers, and sleeved 
robes—appear in the paintings. The excavations 
brought to light no identifiable cloth fragments of 
this character, although as Pfister comments, ‘ any 
number of the plain tapestry fragments might have 
come from such garments.’ 

The inscriptions on the walls of a house record 
the sale of raw wool and mention Kermes and 
purple-dyed wool. The combined evidence goes to 
show that the house was that of a merchant who 
dealt in clothes. Rostovtzeff thinks it not im- 
possible that the man bought the local fabrics and 
sold them to the caravans passing through Dura 
to the south and east.* The partial list of articles 
and their prices as drawn up by Welles includes 
trousers, a robe worn to the bath, and a cushion 
in addition to the more familiar mantles, tunics, 
and kerchiefs. There is evidence in the inscrip- 
tions as well as in the paintings of at least two 
kinds of costume some parts of which correspond 
to nothing in Hellenistic dress. A short discussion 
(13) of the names for articles as given in Welles’ 
and others’ lists concludes with the statement that 
‘this whole vocabulary is not classical at all but 
rather an anticipation of Byzantine names with 
strong eastern influence.’ 

The ordinary Dura tunic, usually of wool, was 
simply decorated. Its ornamentation was generally 
limited to long single, double, or triple vertical 
bands extending over the shoulders to the hem of 
the garment, or if shorter bands, ending in tri- 
angular pendants like arrow-heads. Step-pyramid 
motives projecting from the inner sides of these 
colored clavi, marked the shoulder line. The deco- 
ration was much less elaborate than were the 
inwoven wool clavus bands with rounded finials 
to be found on Palmyra and Egyptian tunics. 

Apparently, the more ambitiously decorated 
fragments among the Dura textiles are not rem- 
nants of garments. Pfister classifies tapestry- 


* Ibid., fn. 78. 


woven patterned cloths under three groupings: 
Multicolored, Purple Decoration, Shaded Bands 
(crosswise stripes as used in the report). The 
finest piece of the first lot is a green cover or cur- 
tain with pink four-petalled flowers entirely done 
in tapestry technique (Frontispiece, pl. XXI). 
Similarly shaped floral motives in ‘common use 
in Syria’ occur also in the mosaic glass of late 
Hellenistic times from Egypt and on Greek vases. 
Sir Aurel Stein discovered four-petalled flower 
forms carved on wooden furniture at his Niya 
site in the Khotan area, roughly coeval with Dura. 
He compared the shape of the flower to the large 
purple clematis and remarked its close resemblance 
to the decorative motives from Gandhara reliefs.° 
Incidentally, Rostovtzeff also found resemblances 
between some of the heavy silver ornaments with 
inset stones of Dura and the jewelry of the Gan- 
dhara region.* 

In the Catalogue, Miss Bellinger has classified 
the ‘decorative bands other than purple’ (Nos. 
74-128) under seven headings. For readers inter- 
ested in ancient colors and their arrangements in 
alternations, repetitions, and sequences, all of 
which might conceivably reflect conventions and 
predilections, the Catalogue contains a number of 
rewarding paragraphs, especially those under the 
headings Multicolored Bands and Shaded Bands. 
No. 111, representing the first group, has eleven 
colored bands preserved, Nos, 108 and 110 have 
nineteen preserved bands. In none is an identifi- 
able sequence followed, but variety is achieved 
through permutation of three colors. No. 116 with 
its sixty-five colored bands is an extraordinary 
piece. Miss Bellinger records the width of each 
band and its color. The repeated unit consists of 
eleven bands within each of which a color sequence 
is more or less rigorously maintained. This fact 
and that a second decorative feature, alternation 
of band widths, is also part of the patterning, 
argues for a type of loom upon which the com- 
plete web was visible during the entire weaving 
operation. 

All the evidence points to the fact that white 
was most worn by the people of Dura. Against 
this ground the colors in the bands stood out in 
strong contrast. Plate 1 gives an idea of the color 


range by means of a photographed series of mono- 


*Sir Aurel Stein, Ancient Khotan, vol. I, p. 334; 
vol, II, pl. LXVIII. London, 1907. 
* Ibid., p. 219. 
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chrome fragments. There are two blues, a blue- 
green, sage, grayed orange, three red-orange hues, 
and three dark purples. The other color plates yield 
a number of gradations and several additional hues. 

The problem of choosing satisfactory names for 
the many colors encountered in the wool bands is 
appreciated by any analyst who has struggled 
with accurate or even adequate designations for 
hues. The Dura purples represent a considerable 
range and one difficult to describe. Pfister men- 
tions ‘stripes or bands of purple running from a 
grayish-blue through a brownish-violet to brownish- 
black’ (6). Modifications implicit in the com- 
binations gray-purple, pink-purple, red-purple, 
brown-purple are suggestive but only that. Perhaps 
in the light of the exhaustive investigation into 
the dyestuffs completed by Pfister, the colored 
wools will be reexamined and matched against 
printed samples to be found in Ridgway’s, Maerz 
and Paul’s, or other standard works. 

The brief section on colors is based on Pfister’s 
study, Teinture et Alchimie dans l’Orient Hel- 
lénistique (Seminarium Kondakovianum 7, 1-59 
[1935]). The section includes a list of important 
dyes: indigo (not the imported plant from India), 
madder (‘a good permanent red’), Kermes (‘an 
expensive scarlet,’ ‘a precious color’ on alumina 
mordant), Polish cochineal. Dura wools were 
generally used in their natural colors, grayish- 
buff, browns, brownish-black. Pfister speaks of 
‘innumerable yellow and brown vegetable dyes’ 
from ‘ countless roots, leaves, fruits, and gall-nuts.’ 
The purple at Palmyra is ‘true’ purple; those 
purples usually found at Dura are ‘the popular 
shades obtained with madder applied, when neces- 
sary, upon an indigo base.’ 

Here and there in the text are a few hints as to 
color conventions or personal tastes. For example, 
fine woolen fabrics for which the exact use is not 
known, were dyed plain red or green, but blue and 
purple seem to have been rarely used. And again, 
the colors in a piece of cloth used to wrap around 
a corpse were paired: usually red with yellow, or 
with green, or with greenish-blue. One mordanted 
Kermes red was the color of military chiefs. 

Besides the monochrome yarns produced as the 
result of one dye or of a combination of dyes, 
there are two-tone yarns resulting from the spin- 
ner’s combining plies of different colors. A cursory 
check through the Catalogue revealed an unusual 
variety of blends by this method. Some occur so 
frequently as to suggest more than coincidence. 
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For example, a gray and pink-purple two-tone yarn 
is mentioned at least eight times, a ‘mixed brown’ 
and undyed wool two-tone at least five times, 
undyed wool and tan two-tone at least four times, 
and some dozen or more others from one to three 
times. 

Miss Bellinger’s section on Techniques should 
be read in connection with her Catalogue; one 
complements the other. The organization of the 
descriptive analyses follows an admirable plan. 
The number of lines of print required for each 
analysis was naturally dependent upon the size 
and condition of the fragment, but the symbols 
employed (16) made unnecessary the repetitious 
use of words to describe the direction of the warp 
twist, the thread count, and other technical details. 
No. 199, for example, is one of a group classified 
under Undecorated Cloth, Tabby (points which 
need not be entered for each specimen). The two 
lines devoted to the specimen record five additional 
points for the warp and for the weft: greatest 
preserved length, yarn twist direction, fiber con- 
tent, thread count, color. For the longer analyses, 
there are these same points plus techniques, plate 
illustrations, and discussion of noteworthy features. 
It is only upon careful reading of the terse de- 
scriptions packed with details that one realizes 
how deceptive are the short lines of print and the 
open spaces on the Catalogue pages. 

Weaving techniques as exemplified by the Dura 
finds are not complicated. The plain over-one- 
under-one cloth weave in one or another of its 
forms predominates. Balanced numbers of warps 
and wefts per centimeter (square count) are not 
so frequently encountered as are some of the plain- 
weave variations. Textures are changed in com- 
pactness and appearance by spacing the weaving 
elements to form warp-cord reps and tapestries, 
and by grouping the elements to form the basket 
weaves. The most common Dura garment, the 
wool tunic, is tapestry-woven. Tapestry techniques 
of the monochrome, Kelim, and eccentric varieties 
also occur in the decorative bands inwoven in wool 
and linen garments. Miss Bellinger’s paragraphs 
(2) on the relationship between the use of wool 
and linen yarns and the resultant texture of a 
fabric are pertinent. 

Another major technique occurring among the 
extant pieces is twill weave, the presence of which, 
according to a footnote, is ‘not surprising.’ In 
view of the fact that comparatively little is known 
about the place of origin of the twill and about 
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ancient twills in general, this analyst would have 
found interesting a somewhat fuller treatment. 
Together with Stein’s Central Asian wools, these 
Dura examples form at present a significant pro- 
portion of the materials upon which we can base 


knowledge of Old World continuous, herringbone,’ 


diamond, broken, and other twill variants. 

Pile techniques, one cloth with brocaded pattern 
(No. 264), and two single-element techniques— 
knitting and netting (No. 290)—are found among 
the Dura cloths. The first have Ghiordes and 
Sehna knots identical with those of the modern 
Oriental rugs. Some of the looped forms on Plate 
XXXIII are similar to Spanish confite, a tech- 
nique which may have come west with the Arabs. 
A detailed analysis of the knitting (crossed or 
Eastern type) is found under Nos. 265, 266. The 
netting (No. 290) is characterized as ‘twisted,’ 
undoubtedly a knotless type, or perhaps one based 
on twining techniques. 

The silk compound cloth with weft pattern (No. 
263), in contrast to the warp-pattern Chinese silks 
of the Han period, is the most complicated of the 
Dura weavings. Pfister interprets this accomplish- 
ment as a possible outgrowth of deliberate experi- 
ments by the Syrian weavers to produce figured 
materials of the type coming to the region from 
China. Loom tools or contrivances by which the 
experiments might have been effected are appar- 
ently non-existent. 

The wool tunic, a single piece including sleeves, 
is of great technological as well as aesthetic in- 
terest. Even at the early period represented by 
the Dura finds the limitations of the framelike 
loom had been mastered to the extent that wide 
fabrics destined for tunics could be woven to shape. 
Miss Bellinger’s explanations of the procedure of 
weaving from cuff to cuff are very clear. The 
looms were twice as wide as the length of the tunic 
from, shoulder fold to lower edge. Warps were set 
up for this total width. For tunic No. 1 (fig. 7) 
the setup measured approximately 185.0 cm. The 
weaver bega: at the lower edge and in the center 
of the warp web. He wove the cuff and the sleeve, 
and at a point representing the top of the sleeve 
extended his weaving from side edge to side edge to 
form the front and back lengths of the garment. 
(In Egypt, looms of comparable width were 
manned by two weavers.) When the point corre- 
sponding to the top of the second sleeve was 
reached, the weaver decreased his weaving span 

and reversed his first steps to form the sleeve and 


the second cuff. The length of the web for tunic 
No. 1 is about 95.0cm. The neck opening, hori- 
zontal as the garment is worn, is a long Kelim slit 
left between adjoining warps produced by methods 
familiar in Gobelin tapestry weaving. The warps 
left unwoven on either side of the sleeve sections 
are twisted into cords and buried along the selvages. 

An interesting point of comparison is brought 
out by the explanation: warps at the cuff ends 
were also twisted or the cuff edge was turned in 
and hemmed. This statement appears to imply 
that Syrian fabrics, unlike many others from dif- 
ferent parts of the world woven on equally primi- 
tive contrivances, were not four-selvage materials. 
On the other hand, Dura neck openings and side 
selvages were strengthened by one or another 
means. The Catalogue specifically mentions ‘sel- 
vages over three cords,’ occasionally over fewer or 
more. Cloths from primitive looms usually give 
evidence of indifference to such precautionary 
measures. It is necessary to recall that although 
the Dura tunics were probably woven on fixed 
upright looms of the type familiar from Egyptian 
wall paintings and still employed by rug-weaving 
peoples of Asia and Africa and by weavers on 
high-warp tapestry looms everywhere, the tunics 
represent only one of the products of the Syrian 
textile industry. Other types of material may well 
have been woven on looms not so ‘ primitive.’ 

On the subject of spinning and the direction of 
yarn twists, Miss Bellinger makes some interesting 
observations. She writes, ‘short fibers are moist- 
ened in order to keep them together until they 
have become sufficiently twisted to make continu- 
ous thread.’ She adds that when moistened, vege- 
table fibers rotate, linen to the left (\.), cotton 
to the right (7). As a result of this ‘ preference 
for twisting in one direction,’ ‘two great systems 
of strong spinning’ have developed: the Egyptian 
spinners gave linen a left twist, spinners in India 
gave cotton a right twist. 

There are two points here. As to moistening 
cotton fibers in order to keep them together, 
neither Peruvian nor Guatemalan spinners of today 
do it. In one locality in highland Guatemala, 
women do not even moisten their fingers to set the 
stick spindle in motion. These women draw them 
up over a cone of chalk in order to insure clean 
white yarn. Similar practice, using white ash or 
lime, is recorded for certain of the South Ameri- 
can, Central American, and Mexican tribes. There 
are undoubtedly other unreported peoples who 
follow the same methods. 
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I believe the point concerning the correlation 
between natural twist of moistened vegetable fibers 
and the twist given them in the process of their 
reduction to yarn has also not been sufficiently 
investigated to include New World spinning in a 
generalization. If one were wheel-spinning, the 
direction of the yarn twist would depend upon 
whether the wheel was turned by a handle (the 
Indian charka) or was set in motion by striking 
it with the hand or a stick (the European great or 
wool wheel). If one were spinning with the 
stick spindle, the direction of the twist might de- 
pend entirely upon motor habits. Peruvian women 
in the Andes and highland Guatemalan women 
whom I have observed, do twist their yarns 
to the right. But in a group of forty-odd ancient 
Peruvian cloths from an early site (Mochica or 
Early Chimu), I find six times as many single-ply 
yarns twisted to the left as to the right. Left- 
handedness would not seem a reasonable explanation 
for the predominance. 

Pfister believes that since it was the custom not 
to give any twist to the silk filaments reeled from 
the cocoons, ‘ when silk thread was exported from 
China, it was treated like the native cotton yarns 
of the Far East and spun.’ Russian scientists who 
examined the Kozlév silks from Noin Ula also 
emphasize the fact that the yarns consist of many 
filaments drawn off the cocoons simultaneously but 
are completely lacking twist. In this connection is 
there a possibility that the twisted or spun silk 
yarns found in the Dura silks might have been 
unravelled from fabrics woven in China? Accord- 
ing to Pliny the Romans accomplished this and so 
did the Egyptians. Aurel Stein was convinced 
that the roll of new yellow silk he found at Lou- 
lan ‘showed .. . for the first time the actual form 
in which . . . silk used to travel from China to the 
Classical West.’ 

If the Dura or other weavers did unravel Chinese 
fabrics in order to retrieve their silk yarns, merely 
winding the silk on an object while withdrawing 
it would put a right-hand or so-called “ warp” 
twist in the strand. And if it were necessary 
subsequently to transfer the strand from this object 
to a bobbin, the second winding would double the 
amount of twist. The threads of No. 263, both 
warpwise and weftwise are ‘strongly twisted (to 
the right).’ 


*Sir Aurel Stein, Serindia, vol. I, p. 373 (Oxford, 
1921). 
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There is a wealth of information in the Cata- 
logue not touched upon in the generalizations, and 
much of the detail has comparative value. Besides 
the points already mentioned, I find the following 
of interest: the forethought implied in the tuck 
at the waist of a child’s tunic (No. 2), possibly 
insurance against the time when it would require 
lengthening; the patched garments (Nos, 4, 21) 
since patches are rare features among some col- 
lections of ancient cloths; the variety of colors 
represented by ‘mixed’ yarns (Nos. 31, 45, 53, 
and others) for which I may have overlooked the 
explanation ; mirror-symmetry (Nos. 126, 127, and 
others), its occurrences in fabrics of different 
classes; weft ‘turn-backs’ to straighten the work- 
ing edge (No. 242), an expedient to remedy indif- 
ferent workmanship resorted to by modern weavers 
on primitive contrivances; embroidery techniques 
(Nos. 248-252); the analyses of the cotton wefts 
in No, 262 and of the silk yarns in Nos. 263, 264; 
the cap with ear tabs all woven in one piece (No. 
289) ; the hank of gold thread (No. 305). 

There are so many excellent features in this 
compact volume and the treatment of the material 
is so expert that this reviewer has only admiration 
for it. Two minor points come to mind. The im- 
pressive amount of work set forth in the Catalogue 
descriptions might have been made more quickly 
available to the student interested in the products 
of ancient weaving centers by tabulating some of 
the data. This is said with no intention of sug- 
gesting that charts or tables would substitute for 
any of the material presented under each specimen 
number, and gleaning offers unusually generous 
rewards. The second point has to do with the 
plates. Since in this publication the word ‘ stripes’ 
is reserved for color changes in the warp, and 
‘bands’ (with the exception of ‘vertical bands’) 
for color changes weftwise, facing plates XVI and 
XVII, to choose only two, would be benefited by 
the use of arrows to indicate warp direction. These 
would be even more helpful on plates like plate XV 
in which the desirable arrangement places one 
specimen at variance with the other six. These 
are, so far as students are concerned, unimportant 
details. Reports of this scope and type are all too 
rare in the textile field; the Dura publication is a 
most welcome addition. 


Lita M. O’NEALE 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
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Thai-English Dictionary. By GrorcE BRADLEY 
McFartand, M.D. Pp. xxi + 1019 + 39, 
Reproduced by photolithography, STANFORD 
University Presss, 1944, from the original 
printed edition, Bangkok, Thailand, 1941. 


The tradition of Thai or Siamese dictionary- 
making is now over a century old, and the first 
one to be printed, Dictionarium Latinum Thai ad 
usum missionis Siamensis ex typographia Collegii 
Assumptionis B. M. V., appeared in 1850. The 
second came very soon afterwards and was the 
famous quadrilingual Dictionarium Linguae Thai 
sive Siamensis interpretatione Latina, Gallica et 
Anglica, by Pallegoix, printed in 1854. The third 
dictionary, written by the father of the author of 
the present volume and printed in 1865, was 
McFarland’s English-Siamese Dictionary, and it is 
important in being the first to be indexed according 
to English. 

Since these earliest books were written, many 
other dictionaries have appeared, but in the volume 
under review we have the most complete Thai- 
English dictionary yet to appear. The reasons why 
this should be so are obvious. Dr, McFarland was 
born in Siam (now known as Thailand)*™ and lived 
there all his life. As a bilingual speaker, he had 
exceptional qualifications for producing a bilingual 
dictionary and it is fortunate that one so well- 
qualified should take upon himself the time- 
consuming task of producing such a work. With 
these qualifications he might easily have been led 
to compose the work out of whole cloth, so to 
speak, but instead he wisely chose to base his work 
upon the best of what had been done before and 
then add to this everything else that he could find. 
After some sixteen years of compilation and origi- 
nal research the McFarland Thai-English Dic- 
tionary was published in Bangkok in the summer 
of 1941, just five months before Pearl Harbor. 
The day after Pear] Harbor, Thailand was overrun 


* McFarland lists the title of this book incorrectly as 
‘Siamese, French, English Dictionary’ both on p. i in 
the Foreword and on p, xxi in the Bibliography. He also 
speaks of the later edition revised by J. L. Vey, printed 
in 1896. However, the correct title of the first edition 
is the Latin one given above and the book contains four 
languages, not three, as McFarland’s title would indi- 
cate. The second edition, as revised by Vey, does, on the 
other hand, have only three languages, and the error 
probably arises through a confusion of the two editions. 

** Since this was written, it is again officially Siam. 


by the Japanese and Dr. McFarland and his wife 
were interned. Dr. McFarland did not live to see 
the end of his internment, and after his death 
Mrs. McFarland returned to this country on the 
8. S. Gripsholm. Only a few copies of their dic- 
tionary had reached the United States before 
communications ceased, and when Americans were 
at last awake to the necessity of knowing more 
about the languages of the Far East, they were 
unable to secure much-needed copies of this book. 
Since there are no fonts for the printing of the 
Thai language in the United States, a reprinting 
of the book here was out of the question. Accord- 
ingly, the book has been reproduced by photo- 
lithography with some reduction in the size of 
the pages by the Stanford University Press and 
it is this edition? which is now available to all 
interested persons in this country. 

Since McFarland wisely chose to make use of 
many of the best of the previously written dic- 
tionaries, it will be of interest here to note what 
these works were. First and foremost of these is 
the dictionary he refers to as the Siamese Govern- 
ment Dictionary (a).° This is a Thai dictionary 
with Thai definitions prepared under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction and printed 
in 192%. McFarland obtained the permission of 
the Ministry to make use of this work in any way 
he might choose and he tells us that he accordingly 
took it as his ‘major guide.’* Not only does the 
Government Dictionary have the usual advantages 
of the unilingual over the bilingual dictionary, 
but in addition its 26,730 words make it a more 
extensive work than others prepared before it. 

Other important sources of material are the 
following: Siamese-English Dictionary, by E. B. 
Michell, which McFarland incorporates in his own 
work, having previously purchased the rights to it; 
the Pallegoix dictionary already referred to; and 
the Siamese Vernacular Dictionary, by Dr. Dan 


2 In speaking of this reproduction as an edition I fol- 
low Mrs. McFarland, who so speaks of it in her remarks 
entitled ‘ Preface to the Second Edition.’ As she points 
out there, however, it is ‘actually a reprint of the first 
edition.’ 

* All references best given in Thai orthography are 
provided in the cut at the end of this review. These are 
referred to in the text by letters enclosed in parentheses 
and the proper reference can be found by locating the 
letter. For example, the Thai name of the dictionary 
referred to here is to be found under the letter (a). 
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Bradley, printed in 1874. Other dictionaries were 
of course referred to, but the four just mentioned 
were considered by McFarland to be the most 
important. 

The major portion of McFarland’s dictionary is 
of course devoted to dictionary definitions (1019 
pages). Other sections of the book are the Fore- 
word (i-v), the Introduction (vi-xxi), and the 
Addenda (1-39 appended at the back of the vol- 
ume). The Introduction contains the following 
sections: I. Consonants, II, Vowels, III. Tones, 
IV. Numerical Designatory Particles, V. Word 
Arrangement, VI. Typographical Signs, VII. Ab- 
breviations, and VIII. Bibliography. The Addenda 
comprise several interesting features not to be 
found in other dictionaries, namely, One Thousand 
Common Words Most Used (1-7), Birds (7-10), 
Fishes (10-14), Flora (14-39), Shells (39), and 
Snakes (39). The names of the birds, fishes, flora, 
shells, and snakes are the Latin scientific names 
arranged alphabetically and followed by the corre- 
sponding Thai name. 

The remainder of this review is devoted to a 
number of rather diverse points which it will be 
of interest to mention. 

McFarland’s dictionary is not only a dictionary, 
but also something of an encyclopedia as well. 
This makes the volume bulkier than would be the 
case if only definitions were given. However, since 
there is at the present time no Thai encyclopedia, 
it was McFarland’s wish to fill this want, partially 
at least, through the medium of his dictionary. 
There are long descriptions of most trees and 
plants and a list of their uses, medicinal and 
otherwise, not only in Thailand but elsewhere.° 
In addition to the encyclopedic information given 


Mrs. McFarland’s comments about the encyclopedic 
nature of the work are also of interest: ‘Of late years 
much valuable work has been done by the government 
and also by the Thailand Research Society in gathering 
information regarding the flora and fauna of the country, 
correlating the popular and scientific names, discovering 
the exact habitat and the economic uses. Names of plants 
and animals vary in different parts of the country. 
Very inadequate records of all these findings have been 
available to the general public. In time, such records 
will no doubt be made available; they are not so at 
present. The author has tried to place all available 
knowledge of this sort in his dictionary for immediate 
use. This and other features of the work have given it 
some characteristics of an encyclopedia, for there is no 
encyclopedia in Thai’ (Bertha Blount McFarland, Our 
Garden Was So Fair, pp. 60-61). 
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in connection with names of flora, there is also 
considerable geographical and historical informa- 
tion. There is, however, a certain amount of 
unevenness in this field which is no doubt unin- 
tentional. For example, while over a column of 
discussion is devoted to the Mons (b), no informa- 
tion about the Annamese is provided beyond the 
simple definition ‘ Annamese’ under the Thai 
name for these people (c). 

The dictionary entries of all Thai words are 
followed by what McFarland calls a form of ‘ pho- 
netic romanization.’* By this he does not mean to 
imply that the representation is ‘ phonetic’ in the 
scientific sense of that term; instead, he means 
that his romanization is not a transliteration but 
simply an attempt to represent Thai sounds in a 
manner that is somehow similar to English sounds. 
As he himself well realized, English sounds are 
inadequate to represent Thai sounds and there is 
therefore no need to mention what are unavoidable 
limitations of this type of representation. How- 
ever, there is one point at which improvement 
would have been possible within these limitations ; 
this is that the same Thai sound could always 
have been represented in the same way, and not, 
as is sometimes the case, in three or four different 
ways. These inconsistencies occur in the presenta- 
tion of the vowels and a typical case is the fol- 
lowing: The high central unrounded vowel [i] is 
represented in three ways: eu, ur, and u. To make 
it more confusing, wr is also used as one of the 
ways of representing the mid central unrounded 
vowel [€], while w is also used as one of the ways 
of representing not only one, but two other vowels, 
namely, the high back rounded vowel [u] and the 
low central unrounded vowel [a]. Examples of 
these various representations are shown under (d), 
(e), and (f) in the references in Thai orthog- 
raphy. It should be pointed out at once that in 
striking contrast to what is true of the representa- 
tion of the vowels, the consonants and the tones 
are represented in ways that have complete regu- 
larity and consistency. Therefore one cannot help 
but wish that equal consistency had been achieved 
in the representation of the vowels. 

McFarland speaks of six tones,” whereas the 
Bangkok dialect of Thai (which is the standard 
and written dialect of the country) actually has 


iii. 
x. 
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poy 
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only five phonemic tones.* That McFarland’s sixth 
tone is only a phonemic variant of his fifth tone 
can be seen from the remarks he himself makes 
about the additional tone; for in reproducing the 
graphical representation of the tones made by Dr. 
Bradley,® McFarland says: ‘The sixth tone does 
not appear on Dr. Bradley’s graph but would 
normally be placed practically identically with the 
Circumflex tone but would be shorter since it only 
occurs where a short vowel is used.’ This comment 
gives us the clue to the whole situation. McFar- 
land’s sixth tone, which he calls the ‘ High Staccato 
tone,’ occurs only with short vowels and is pho- 
nemically identical with his fifth tone, which he 
calls the ‘Circumflex or Emphatic tone.’ Pho- 
netically the ‘High Staccato tone’ is high in pitch 
and is found only with short vowels which are cut 
off abruptly by a stop consonant (frequently the 
glottal stop, hence the ‘staccato’ effect). The 
‘Circumflex or Emphatic tone’ starts high, in- 
creases in force, then drops abruptly in pitch 
(particularly in phrase final position) ; it is found 
with long final vowels or with either short or long 
vowels when these are followed by a nasal conso- 
nant or a semivowel. The two slightly differing 
tones are thus in complementary distribution and 
there is no obstacle in the way of combining them 
into a single ‘toneme.’ 

As one of the special features of the Intro- 
duction, McFarland gives a list of the numerical 
designatory particles,*° or what may be called 
simply ‘classifiers.’ Although the list takes care 
of most of the special classifiers that have to be 
remembered, it omits entirely two highly impor- 
tant types of classifiers. 1. All units of time, 
money, and measurement are classifiers.** These 
include words like day, night, month, year, etc. ; 
stang, quarter, baht, etc.; dozen, yard, kilometer, 
kilogram, etc. In addition there are a considerable 
number of words like cup, bucket, plate, etc., which 
can be used as units of measure if desired. Note 
the difference between ‘two cups of coffee’ where 


® Some Thai dialects do have six tones, but the Bangkok 
dialect is distinguished by having only five. 

* Cornelius B. Bradley, ‘On Plotting the Inflections 
of the Voice,’ University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, 12. 195-218. 

2° Pp. xxiv-xxvi. 

41 The grammatical criteria used in determining that 
these words are classifiers are set forth in the following 
article: Mary R. Haas, ‘ The Use of Numeral Classifiers 
in Thai,’ Language 18. 201-205. 


‘cup’ is used as a unit of measure and ‘two cups’ 
(as chinaware) where ‘cup’ is an ordinary noun; 
see (g) in the references in Thai orthography. 
2. There is an extremely large class of nouns which 
are repeated as their own classifiers; indeed the 
total number of words treated this way is at least 
as large as, perhaps larger than the number which 
take special classifiers; an example is given under 
(h) in the references in Thai orthography. Al- 
though there can be no objection whatever to 
giving a separate list of classifiers in a dictionary, 
it must be remembered that the fact that such a 
list is given does not provide the prospective user 
with the full information he needs about these 
words. To give the dictionary-user the information 
he needs when he needs it, the dictionary entry 
for each Thai noun could be followed immediately 
by its proper classifier, the classifier being placed 
in parentheses. Samples of this type of treatment 
are shown in Thai orthography under (i). 

Perhaps the most interesting of the special 
features contained in the dictionary is the list of 
the one thousand most commonly used words.”* 
As far as I am aware, this is the first attempt to 
compile a frequency list for Thai. The only infor- 
mation we are given about the method of compiling 
these 1000 words is that ‘167,546 words were 
tabulated from literature covering thirty sources.’ 
It would be of interest to know what the thirty 
sources were and, in particular, to know what 
general types of literature were covered. For 
example, if a large proportion of the material 
covered comprised legal and political documents, 
we should get one result; if a large proportion 
was poetry and belles-lettres we should get another 
result; if a large proportion was religious and 
sacred literature, we should get still another result, 
and so on indefinitely. 

Another point to observe about the list is that 
the words are simply listed in alphabetical order 
with no indication of their meaning. Since there 
are a great many homonyms in Thai, we often do 
not know whether a given entry in the list repre- 
sents one word or two (or, in a few cases, three or 
even four). I am not speaking here of related or 
derived meanings but of entirely separate mean- 
ings. For example, the word for ‘person’ is pro- 
nounced and spelled in the same way as the word 
for ‘to stir’ (j); the word for ‘sheep’ is pro- 
nounced and spelled in the same way as the word 


42 Pp. 1-7 of the Addenda at the back of the volume. 
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for ‘to carve’ (k). This, however, would still be 
a relatively unimportant point were it not for the 
fact that well over a hundred of the words (i.e., 
over ten per cent) have two or more unrelated 
meanings. 

Another point deserves brief mention. In some 
cases a formal term is included in the list while 
its corresponding informal (but often more gen- 
erally used) term is missing. Thus the formal 
term for ‘I’ (1) used by both men and women is 
included, but the ordinary term for ‘I’ (m) used 
by men and the ordinary term for ‘I’ (n) used 
by women are omitted.** Similarly, the formal 
terms for ‘son’ (0) and ‘daughter’ (p) are in- 
cluded, but the ordinary terms are omitted. In 
contrast to this, both the formal and informal 
terms for ‘father’ (q) and ‘mother’ (r) are in- 
eluded. Another very similar point is that several 
royal words (words used when speaking of royalty) 


18 Words for ‘I’ used when speaking to intimates and 
to inferiors are also included, but the words commonly 
used in ordinary polite conversation are omitted. 
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are included, while the corresponding ordinary 
words are again omitted.’ 

These points have been gone into in some detail 
because a frequency list of this type can be of 
considerable value as a pedagogical aid. As nearly 
as I can see, the list would be a very useful guide 
in compiling a 1000-word basic list for students, 
but certain changes along the lines mentioned 
above would first have to be made. 

In conclusion I should like to point out again 
that this dictionary is the most complete Thai- 
English dictionary that has yet appeared. It is the 
result of many years of painstaking work and re- 
search, and it contains a great deal of valuable 
material not to be found elsewhere. As such it 
constitutes in and of itself a fitting monument to 
the man who so willingly devoted so many years of 


his life to its compilation. 


14 All such inclusions and omissions are undoubtedly 
the accidental result of the type of material selected for 
tabulation. This is one reason why it would be helpful 
to know exactly what the sources used were. 
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Late Egyptian and Coptic Art: An Introduction 
to the. Collections in the Brooklyn Museum. 
Edited by Joun D. Coonry. Brooklyn, 1943. 


This volume, prepared by Captain Cooney before 
his induction into the army, is intended to serve 
as an introduction to the collection of late Classical 
and Coptic art of Egypt in the Brooklyn Museum. 
The introduction gives a short but clear picture in 
outline of what happened in the art world of Egypt 
in the periods covered. The catalogue and the fine 
plates of the objects in the Brooklyn collection not 
only illustrate the text and help the visitor but 
will serve as a most useful aid to all students of 
the arts of Egypt in the late Classical and Coptic 
times. 

The booklet illustrates another point aside from 
the particular arts of Egypt. Several years ago the 
Brooklyn Museum had a few scattered examples of 
Coptic and related arts which had been gradually 
acquired beginning with the gift by Amelia B. 
Edwards of a fragment of a Coptic wool tunic in 
1898. Then a few years ago it was decided to build 
up this portion of the collection in order to broaden 
the scope of the Wilbour Collection of Egyptian 


antiquities. Examples of Coptic art are rare but 
with a modest income and first-rate purchases the 


collection has become one of the few representative 
ones of this art in America. Among the most note- 
worthy recent acquisitions are such objects as the 
fine “ Funerary Portrait of a Lady” of the IV 
century (pl. 3), the three pieces of superb Coptic 
sculpture illustrated in plates 14 to 18, the III 
century bronze statuette of Hercules (pls. 25 and 
26), the unique bronze incense burner (pls. 31 
and 32) and a fine group of textiles, notably the 
border with haloed heads on plate 42. These are 
outstanding in their field and would be a welcome 
addition to any museum. 

Thus the catalogue serves to show what an 
American museum can do with a modest income 
if the field is limited and the collection is built up 
by one thoroughly familiar with the material. It 
points a road which other museums with limited 
incomes would do well to follow. The policy of the 
museum has been well repaid in the interest in the 
collection on the part of the public which was par- 
ticularly demonstrated a few years ago when the 
same museum held the first exhibition of Coptic 
Art in America. 


Captain Marvin C. Ross, 
USMCR 
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AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


The list is corrected to October 20, 1945, according to 
the latest and best information available to the Secre- 
tary. Since communication with many members has 
been impossible on account of the war, it is probable 
that the list is incorrect at many points. Members are 
requested to inform the Secretary of any corrections that 
should be made. The number placed after the address 
indicates the year of election. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. FrepERICK W. THoMas, University of Oxford, Ox- 
ford, England. 1920. 

Prof. PauL PELLIoT, 59 Ave, Foch, Paris, XVI, France. 
1924. 
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Sydney Road, Guildford, Surrey, England. 1928. 
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1929. 

Prof, CARL BROCKELMANN, Wettinerstrasse 15, Halle a/d 
Saale, Germany. 1931. 

Prof, HernricH Liprrs, Sybelstrasse 19, Berlin-Charlot- 
tenburg, Germany. 1931. 

Prof. Henri MaspERo, COLLEGH DE FRANCE, Paris, 
France. 1931. 

Prof. MASAHARU ANESAKI, 117 Hakusangoten, Tokyo, 
Japan. 1934. 

Prof. Georg STEINDORFF, 4420 Ponca Ave., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 1934. 

Prof. D. Gustar DALMAN, Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany. 
1936. 

Prof. ReyNotp A. NICHOLSON, Corbett Arms Hotel, 
Towyn-on-Sea, North Wales, England. 1936. 

Prof. Sten Konow, Ph. D., Kirkevejen 114 C, Oslo, Nor- 
way. 1937. 

Prof. HANNS OERTEL, Pienzenauerstrasse, Miinchen, Ger- 
many. Corporate member, 1890; Honorary, 1937. 

Prof. ALAN HENDERSON GARDINER, M.A., D. Litt., 9 
Lansdowne Road, Holland Park, London, W. 11, 
England. 1938. 

R. P. Louis Huenes D.D., P.O. Box 178, 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 1938. 

Prof. JEAN PHILIPPE VOGEL, C.I. E., Pu. D., 19 Louise 
de Coligny laan, Leiden-Oegstgeest, Holland. 1939. 

Prof. BERNHARD KARLGREN, Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, Stockholm 19, Sweden. 1941. 

Prof. BENNO LANDSBERGER, P.K. 28, Ankara, Turkey. 
1941. 


HONORARY ASSOCIATES 


Hon. CHARLES Evans HucGHes, Washington, D.C. 1922. 
Hon. Henry MorGeNTHAU, 1133 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 1921. 


Hon, Sao-Ke ALFRED Sze, Chinese Legation, Washington, 
D.C. 1922. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Names marked with * are those of life members. 
Mr. Magcus Aagon, 5564 Aylesboro Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 1921. 
Dr. NaBia ABBOTT, 214 Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1936, 
Mr. W. RexyNnotps Acker, Freer Gallery of Art, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 1939. 
Prof. J. McKee Apams, Ph. D., Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 1932. 
Mrs. JOSEPHINE R, ADAMS, 1250 Monument St., Nobles- 
ville, Ind. 1944. 
Mrs. RicHarp ADLOFF, 449 Selby Lane, Atherton-Menlo 
Park, Calif. 1943. 
Mr. Vasupeva S. AGRAWALA, M. A., Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow, U.P., India. 1940. 
SwaMI AKHILANANDA, The Vedanta Society, 224 Angell 
St. Providence 6, R.I. 1944, 
Capt. ALLEN D. ALBERT, Jr., Academic Department, 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 1932. 
* Prof. WILLIAM FoxweLt ALsRicHT, The Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 1915. 
Prof. Bast, M. ALEXEIEv, Academy of Sciences, Ul Kro- 
potkina 16, Moskva, U.S.S.R. 1937. 
Prof. Epwin Brown ALLEN, E.E. (Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Inst.), 4 Sheldon Ave., Troy, N. Y. 1932. 
Miss Mary DEHAVEN ALLEN, American Church Mission, 
Cape Mount, Liberia Via Suliman, Sierre Leone, 
West Africa. 1943. 
Prof. THoMas GrEoRGE ALLEN, 5460 Ridgewood Court, 
Chicago, Ill. 1917. 
Mr. CHARLES LesLEY AMES, 50 W. Kellogg Boulevard, 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 1943, 
Mr. BERNHARD W. ANDERSON, 1304 Vista Grande, Mill- 
brae, Calif. 1944. 
Prof. J. N. ANDERSON, D. B., 4612 Stockwell St., Lincoln, 
Nebr. 1941. 
Prof. D. K. ANpRews, M.A., Ph.D., Knox College, 
Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 1940. 
Dr. J. RussELL ANprus, Far Eastern Section, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 1943. 
Prof. JoHN CLARK ARCHER, Yale Divinity School, 409 
Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 1916. 
Mrs. Louis E. AsHER, 5008 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
1932. 
Dean GrorGeE NoRMAN ASHLEY, M.A., B. D., Salemburg, 
N.C. 1941. 
Lt. Comdr. SaMuEL D. ATKINS, U.S.N.R., Apartment 
53, 3863 Rodman St., N. W. Washington 16, D. C. 
1936. 
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Prof. Orro J. Baas, 811 Clinton Place, Evanston, Ill. 
1939. 

Prof. Lupwie Bacunorer, Ph.D., 1201 E. 60th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 1936. 

Rev. FrepericK A, BAEPLER, Boonville, Mo. 1926. 

Prof. H. W. BAILey, Queens’ College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. 1939. 

Mrs. Eart H. Barser, 110 Haven St., Reading, Mass. 
1925. 

*Mr. Pumie Lemont Barsour, Silvermine, Norwalk, 

Conn. 1917. 

Rabbi Joseru L. Baron, Ph. D., 2419 E. Kenwood Boule- 
vard, Milwaukee 11, Wis. 1937. 

Prof. SALO BARoN, Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. 1933. 

* Prof, LeRoy Carr Barret, 31 Arundel Ave., West 
Hartford, Conn. 1903. 

Dr. Georces A. Bargots, T.D., 2719 Main St., Law- 
renceville, N. J. 1940. 

Prof. V. I. Basanorr LL. D., C.L. D., Hist. D., 90 Rue 
Bofleau, Paris XVI, France. 1937. 

Prof. MINER SEARLE Bates, 336 Canner St., New Haven, 
Conn. 1936. 

* Prof. L. W. Batren, 424 N, Monroe St., Media, Pa. 
1894. 

Prof. FRANK W. Beare, Knox College, Toronto 5, Ont., 
Canada. 1943. 

Rev. R. Pierce Beaver, Ph. D., The Theological Semin- 
ary of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 1938. 

Dr. Georce Becutet, Ph. D., 353 Willard Ave., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. 1935. 

Mr. ANGRANIG A. BEDIKIAN, 210 Crescent Ave., Leonia, 
N. J. 1939. 

Dr. Ertc Beecrort, 2017 37th St., S.E., Washington, 
D.C. 1943. 
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sity of California, Berkeley, 4, Calif. 1941. 

* Prof. Surirap K, BELVALKAR (Deccan College), Poona 
Via Bombay, India. 1914. 

Mr. Ernest BENDER, 959 N, 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1942. 

Prof. Harotp H. Benver, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 1906. 

Mr. J. W. Bennett, 2515 8S. Adams St., Arlington, Va. 
1941, 

Miss PAULINE BEeNTON, 454 Riverside Drive, New York, 
N. Y. 1942. 

Rev. W. Tueopore BENnzE, U.L.C. A. Mission Pedda- 
puram, East Godavari District, India. 1933. 

Dr. ABRAHAM BERGMAN, District Offices, Affula, Pales- 
tine. 1933. 

Rabbi Morvron M. BERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 1929. 
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St., New York, N. Y. 1936. 
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Dr. J. vAN BEvUsEKOM, Consul for the Netherlands, 
Noumea, New Caledonia. 1943. 

Mr. Raymonp A, BIDWELL, 16 Ridgewood Terrace, Spring- 
field, Mass. 1940. 
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Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1944, 

Miss HeteN ZIMMERMAN, American School in Japan, 
Tokyo, Japan. 1937. 


CORRECTION 
The Secretary reported in the last issue of the 


JOURNAL, p. 214, on the basis of what has since proved 
to be erroneous information, that Robert Ernest Hume 
and Jean Philippe Vogel are deceased. The Secretary 
regrets this error but is glad to learn that both Prof. 
Hume and Prof. Vogel are alive. 
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